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INTRODUCTION 

Joseph  Russell  Knowland's  long  career  of  leadership  in 
northern  California  is  four -faceted  involving  politics, 
journalism,  commerce,  and  conservation.  His  influence  covers 
more  than  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  ranges  from  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  building  of  the  Oakland- 
San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge.  At  first  he  entered  the  world  of 
commerce  with  his  father  in  wholesale  lumber  and  shipping 
concerns--not  an  inauspicious  first  step  for  a  young  man  in 
the  1890 's — but  most  of  his  sphere  of  influence  he  built 
himself  from  his  own  early  involvement  in  the  life  of  the 
town  of  Alameda.  In  1896  he  began  serving  on  the  Alameda 
City  Library  Board  of  Trustees,  and  two  years  later  as  a 
twenty-five-year-old  Republican  he  was  elected  to  the 
California  Assembly  with  a  large  plurality  that  was  to  be 
come  a  trademark  of  his  election.  He  was,  in  his  words, 
"One  of  these  young  men  that  took  to  politics." 

After  two  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  he  won  the  state  senate  seat 
for  the  Fourteenth  District  (Alameda)  by  2,800  votes;  a 
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victory  which  was  at  least  partly  attributable  to  the  some 
what  sensational  hearings  held  in  San  Francisco  the  year 
before  to  investigate  the  Police  Department  by  the  "Lexow 
Committee11  of  which  he  was  chairman.  His  service  in  the 
California  Senate  was  interrupted  toward  the  end  of  his 
first  term  by  the  Republican  nomination  to  fill  the  un- 
expired  term  of  Victor  Metcalf,  Congressman  from  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congressional  District. 

Knowland's  career  in  Congress,  which  measured  ten 
years,  was  marked  primarily  by  his  service  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  starting  in  1908  just  as 
construction  was  getting  underway  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
His  stand  with  President  Taft  that  Panama  Canal  tolls 
should  not  apply  to  American  coastwise  shipping  might 
have  been  one  factor  that  provided  the  large  pluralities 
for  him  throughout  the  five  Congressional  elections,  for 
the  District  contained  the  three  seaport  counties  of 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  and  Solano. 

More  important  in  the  campaigns,  however,  was  his 
talent  for  acquiring  support  from  the  winning  coalitions. 
Here  the  picture  blurs,  although  it  appears  that  he  joined 
supporters  of  Senator  G-eorge  Perkins,  of  Governors  Pardee 
and  Gillett  ;  earlier  Knowland's  apparent  alliance  with  the 
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Rowell-Flint-Bulla-Bard  forces  had  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Bard-f or-Senator  fight  in  the  California  S  tate  Senate 
caucuses o  By  1906  his  role  as  a  winning  Republican  from 
Alameda  was  firmly  enough  established  that  he  played  a  key 
part  in  the  primary  convention  at  Santa  Cruz  in  which,  after 
rapid  changes  in  the  power  structure,  the  Gillett-Reuf-Herrin 
candidates  emerged  victorious  over  the  Pardee  forces. 

Standing  pat  with  the  Old  Guard,  Knowland  continued  in 
office  unscathed  by  the  Progressives  until  he  entered  the 
Republican  Primary  in  1914  for  United  States  senator.  After 
winning  an  arduous  battle  for  the  nomination  in  the  relatively 
new  direct  primary  process,  he  lost  the  three-cornered  elec 
tion  between  himself,  Francis  J.  Heney  of  the  radical  wing 
of  the  Progressive  forces,  and  James  D.  Phelan  who  was  the 
progressive  Democratic  nominee  and  the  winner. 

Knowland,  who  had  been  interested  in  the  Oakland  Tribune 
for  quite  a  few  years,  now  was  free  to  devote  most  of  his 
energies  to  the  formation  of  the  Tribune  Publishing  Company 
in  Oakland  with  himself  as  major  stockholder,  publisher  and 
editor.  His  interest  in  the  preservation  of  California  land 
marks  continued,  as  did  his  support  for  the  formation  of  the 
California  State  Parks  system.  1932  saw  the  beginning  of  his 
long  tenure  as  a  member  of  California  State  Park  Commission, 
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an  appointment  by  Governor  Rolph  that  continued  through  the 
administrations  of  Merriam,  Warren,  Knight,  and  Brown  to 
I960.  There  was  an  interruption  of  service  for  four  years 
when  Governor  Rolph  failed  to  renew  Knowland's  appointment 
to  the  Commission.  He  was  chairman  of  this  body  for  about 
twenty  years,  beginning  in  1937. 

iProm  his  earliest  appearance  in  public  life  he  was 
involved  in  the  major  efforts  in  conservation  and  his 
torical  preservation  in  the  state 0  Many  of  California's 
most  prominent  historic  sites  such  as  old  Fort  Ross,  the 
Monterey  Custom  House,  and  the  gold  discovery  site  at 
Sutter's  Mill,  Coloma,  are  restored  and  are  the  property 
of  the  state  today  because  of  the  help  of  Joseph  Knowland 
through  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  and  the  State 
Park  Commission.  In  addition,  he  was  president  of  the 
California  Historical  Society  from  1952-1957,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  1958-1963. 

Throughout  his  political  and  journalistic  careers  were 
the  following  business  and  financial  positions:  a  director 
of  the  Alameda  National  Bank,  director  of  the  Union  Savings 
Bank  of  Oakland,  director  of  California  Automobile  Associa 
tion,  member  of  Gas  Consumers  Association  of  United  States, 
director  of  Kennedy  Mine  and  Mill  Company,  director  of  the 
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California  Chamber  of  Commerce,  director  of  Union  Savings 
Bank  of  Oakland,  and  director  of  the  Associated  Press 
(1926-1952), 

The  following  pages  are  a  transcript  of  the  two  in 
terviews,  conducted  in  I960  and  1961,  edited  for  chronology 
and  accuracy,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Knowland.  Newton  Drury, 
who  himself  had  embarked  on  a  series  of  interviews  at  the 
time  for  his  part  in  conservation,  *  accompanied  this  in 
terviewer  to  Mr.  Knowland  in  his  office  in  the  corner  of 
the  Tribune  Tower  and  sat  in  on  the  first  interview,  which 
was  concerned  with  the  State  Park  Commission,  One  other 
interview  was  held  later  despite  many  postponements  due  to 
Mr.  Knowland 's  fragile  health  and,  when  able  to  function 
normally,  his  busy  schedule  of  civic  appearances.  Although 
many  more  sessions  were  needed,  these  two  came  about  only 
with  the  help,  at  different  times,  of  Mr.  Drury,  Mrs.  Knowland, 
Mr.  Knowland 's  secretary  at  his  office,  and  his  nurse  at 
home.  The  only  topics  attempted  were  Knowland fs  childhood  in 
Alameda,  his  years  as  Republican  office  holder,  and  his 
career  on  the  State  Park  Commission.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Knowland, 
ninety  years  old  at  the  time,  begged  off  on  most  questions 
concerning  the  pivotal  years  of  Republicanism  between  1898 
and  1914,  saying  quite  honestly  that  his  memory  was  very  in 
exact  for  such  a  remote  and  busy  time  in  his  life,  A  bibli- 

*See  Drury,  Newton,  interview  on  file  in  Bancroft  Library  and 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California, Berkeley, 
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ography  is  included  in  the  appendix  of  this  manuscript 0  Mr. 
Knowland  was  working  on  an  autobiography,  presumably  for 
publication,  at  the  time  that  he  granted  these  interviews „ 

Mr.  Knowland 's  career  with  the  Oakland  Tribune  was 
the  subject  for  an  interview  which  never  took  place;  his 
story  of  the  campaigns  and  negotiations  for  the  Oakland 
Bay  Bridge  is  another  that  will  have  to  be  put  together  at 
another  time  and  by  someone  else;  and  the  political  events 
that  surrounded  his  race  for  Senator  in  1914,  plus  his 
vigorous  activity  in  the  Republican  Party  from  the  1920 's 
through  the  1950 fs  is  rich  ground  for  a  research  historian. 

In  the  two  interviews  Mr.  Knowland  was  pleasant  and 
cooperative.  Although  appearing  fragile,  he  still  retained 
the  light  of  a  wry  humor  in  his  eyes,  and  although  his  voice 
was  low  and  husky  it  still  held  the  note  of  authority  that 
must  have  been  prevalent  in  the  earlier  days  when  decisions 
were  called  for  constantly  on  the  Tribune  or  in  Congress. 
Half  hidden  behind  his  huge  desk,  he  spoke  slowly  and  care 
fully  into  the  microphone,  holding  his  own  with  the  volume  of 
the  construction  equipment  competing  in  the  street  below. 
The  most  obvious  wall  decoration  was  the  large  framed  re 
production  of  the  front  page  of  the  Tribune  from  the  first 
day  that  he  was  its  editor  and  publisher.  The  newspaper  and 
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his  steady  work  to  preserve  scenic  lands  and  historical 
monuments  seem  to  be  the  achievements  in  which  he  takes 
the  most  pride. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to 
tape  record  the  autobiographies  of  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  West.  The  Office 
is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  Professor  A. 
Hunter  Dupree,  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library.  Willa 
Baum  is  head  of  the  oral  history  projects. 


Amelia  R.  Fry 
Interviewer 


October  8,  1965 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  General  Library 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 
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BOYHOOD  IN  ALAMEDA 

• 

Fry:       Perhaps  you  can  describe  some  of  Alameda  as  you 
remember  it  from  your  boyhood.  Where  did  you 
live  in  Alameda? 

Knowland:   I  was  born  in  a  house  on  Webb  Avenue,  between 

Everett  Street  and  Park  Street.  Park  Street  is 
the  central  business  street  of  Alameda,  and  the 
other  main  one  is  Webster  Street.   That's  down  at 
the  west  end. 

Fry:       Is  the  house  that  you  lived  in  still  standing? 

Knowland:  Yes.   The  house  I  was  born  in  and  then  the  house 
I  lived  in  when  I  was  a  very  young  man  are  still 
there  at  2426  Lincoln  Avenue.   Then  I  lived  on 
Everett  Street  afterwards;  my  father  built  me  a 
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Knowland:   house  there  and  my  sister  another  house  adjoining 

mine.   It  used  to  be  a  one-story  cottage  and  after 
wards  we  enlarged  it  as  my  family  increased. 

Alameda  then  was  not  an  island;  they  later  cut 
a  canal  through  making  it  an  island.   It  was  connec 
ted  with  San  Leandro. 

At  that  time  I  remember  I  was  very  much  inter 
ested  in  electricity  and  I  built,  with  the  help  of 
some  other  boys,  a  telegraph  line  from  my  home  in 
Alameda  clear  to  west  Oakland;  we  put  it  over  house 
tops.   When  I  was  thinking  about  the  date  of  it  I 
knew  it  had  to  be  before  the  bridge  was  put  in 
because  we  couldn't  have  got  the  line  across  the 
bridge.  At  that  time  we  just  had  to  string  the 
wires  overhead  and  on  houses  all  the  way  to  west 
Oakland. 

Fry:       What  was  the  terminus  of  it? 

Knowland:   I  think  it  was  on  the  old  station  where  the  Southern 
Pacific  ran. 

Fry:       How  did  you  use  this  line? 

Knowland:   Just  as  a  bunch  of  boys  interested  in  electricity 
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Knowland:   and  telegraph.   They  all  helped  out.   We  all  had  a 
call  number.  My  designation  was  "J.K. "  I  think  we 
must  have  had  ten  or  fifteen  members  on  the  line. 

Pry:       Were  you  bothered  with  getting  easements  or  anything 
like  that? 

Knowland:   We  never  got  any  easements.   In  those  days  it  didn't 
make  so  much  difference.  We'd  string  it  on  houses  or 
old  poles,  or  whatever  we  could  think  of. 

A  few  of  the  boys  were  later  real  operators,  pro 
fessional  operators.  We  all  knew  the  alphabet  in 
code;  I  know  it  yet.   [Laughing]  We'd  watch  for  our 
call  letters  and  talk  back  and  forth.   Listening  to 
the  key  men  I  suppose  was  one  of  the  favorite  times. 
There  was  no  particular  purpose  in  it  except  curiosi 
ty  for  the  boy  liking  to  listen  to  the  telegraph. 

We  had,  speaking  of  electricity,  a  key,  a  sound 
er,  and  a  relay.   The  relay  was  what  helped  send  it 
over.  And  then  we  had  what  was  called  closed  batter 
ies,  the  old  bluestone  type,  which  was  a  closed 
circuit  and  wouldn't  run  down  the  battery. 

Fry:       Were  you  able  to  handle  your  own  maintenance  problems? 
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Knowland:   Oh,  yes.   If  the  line  broke  we  traced  it  through  to 

find  out  where  the  break  was. 

Fry:       This  must  have  kept  you  out  of  a  lot  of  mischief. 
Knowland:   If  boys  had  more  of  that  nowadays  there  would  be 

less  trouble. 
Fry:       What  else  did  the  boys  have  to  do  for  recreation  in 

those  days? 

Knowland:   Well,  sometimes  we  had  debating  societies. 
Fry:       Was  that  a  special  interest  of  yours? 
Knowland:   Yes,  I  always  liked  to  debate. 
Fry:       What  about  churches  and  church  functions? 
Knowland:   I  was  a  Protestant  and  went  to  the  Methodist  church, 

in  which  my  mother  had  a  great  interest.   I  don't 

think  they  had  as  many  church  activities  for  young 

people  in  those  days  as  they  have  today.   The 

necessity  for  it  now  is  very  much  greater  in  my 

judgment. 
Fry:       Did  you  do  more  family  reading  or  things  like  that 

then? 
Knowland:   I  think  people  did  a  little  more.   I  don't  know 

whether  we  did  much  or  not.   [  Laughing] 
Fry:       Do  you  recall  any  special  books  or  magazines  enjoyed 
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Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 

Knowland: 

Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


by  your  family? 

I  remember  the  most  interesting  magazine  published 
at  the  time,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  was  the  Youth's 
Companion. 

You  read  this  a  great  deal? 

I  never  missed  it.   [Laughter]   I  remember  particularly 
in  every  issue  to  be  many  prizes  in  which  boys  and 
girls  were  interested,  and  I  scanned  that  very  care 
fully,  trying  to  obtain  new  subscribers  which  would 
bring  me  in  one  of  the  premiums  mentioned  in  the 
magazine. 

Did  you  ever  send  in  any  poXems  or  stories  yourself? 
No,  they  didn't  call  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
What  sort  of  publications  did  your  father  and  mother 
read? 

Well,  in  those  days  I  think  there  were  fewer  news 
papers  of  importance  than  there  are  today.   My 
recollection  is  that  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
was  then  published. 

You  were  educated  at  Hopkins  Academy  in  Oakland  and 
the  University  of  the  Pacific  in  San  Jose.  Were 
you  still  interested  in  electricity  during  your 
formal  schooling? 
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Knowlandz  Yes,  I  was.   I  used  towrite  articles,  I  remember. 
There  was  a  magazine  on  some  of  the  electrical 
developments  in  this  locality. 

Fry:       Did  you  follow  this  up  with  formal  training  on 
electricity? 

Knowland:   No. 

Fry:       What  did  you  take  in  school? 

Knowland:   I've  forgotten  most  of  that  [laughing].   I  was 

always  interested  in  English  and  writing.   I  went 
around  to  the  different  newspaper  offices;  I  was 
always  a  great  one  to  visit  newspaper  offices  in 
Alameda.   We  had  then  the  Alameda  Ensenal.  a  very 
old  paper,  started  as  a  weekly.   The  Daily  Argus 
was  one  of  our  early  papers  in  Alameda.   Then  there 
have  been  papers  come  and  go  since  that  time. 

Fry:       Did  you  hang  around  the  Oakland  Enquirer  any? 

Knowland:   Not  so  much  after  I  got  interested  in  and  got  into 
public  life. 
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COMMUNITY  AND  BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES 


Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 


What  did  your  father  do? 

My  father  was  in  the  wholesale  lumber  and  shipping 
business,  and  I  worked  for  him  when  I  was  younger. 
This  was  when  he  had  the  Gardiner  Mill  Company. 
Could  you  give  us  a  picture  of  what  your  duties 
were  in  his  company? 


Knowland:   I  was  quite  young  then,  and  I  helped  out.   I  didn't 


' 
keep  the  books,  but  I  did  a  lot  of  running  around 


Fry: 


You  mean  "errand  boy"? 
Knowland:   Well,  no,  not  as  an  errand  boy.   I  was  too  old  for 
that.   But  I  did  such  things  as  pay  the  bills  and 
collect  the  bills  —  do  general  work  that  a  young  boy 
would  do.   I  was  in  the  office  quite  a  number  of 
years. 


Fry: 


Did  you  spend  much  time  in  Oregon  with  the  lumber 
mills? 
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Knowland:   Oh,  I  was  up  there  several  times.   I  brought  home  a 
bear  with  me  once. 

Fry:       A  bear? 

Knowland:  A  live  bear.   I  kept  it  for  a  while,  after  I  got 
home  with  it,  then  one  day  a  Chinaman  went  by  the 
house  and  said,  "Say,  that's  a  nice  looking  bear." 
I  said,  "Do  you  want  it?" 
"Yes." 
And  so  I  said,  "It's  yours." 

Fry:       I  wonder  what  he  did  with  it. 

Knowland:   I  don't  know.  He  may  have  eaten  it.  Some  Chinamen 
were  somewhat  underfed  then. 

Fry:       So  what  else  did  you  do  in  your  father's  business  . 
besides  collect  bills  and  bears?  Were  there  any 
policy  meetings  to  sit  in  on? 

Knowland:   No,  there  were  none  of  those  in  the  business,  gen 
erally. 

Fry:       Were  there  enough  people  investing  to  have  a  board 
of  directors? 

Knowland:   It  was  just  my  father. 

Fry:       Where  did  these  shipping  lines  go  from  and  to? 

Knowland:   Some  of  them  were  leased  out;  he  was  the  managing 
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Knowland:   owner  of  quite  a  number  of  vessels.  And  then  we  had 

a  sawmill  in  Gardiner,  Oregon,  and  he  used  to  sell 

the  lumber  and  deliver  it,  some  in  Los  Angeles,  some 

around  here,  mostly  in  California. 
Fry:       On  your  own  boats? 
Knowland:   Yes.  He  didn't  own  all  the  boats;  he  had  sold  out 

shares  of  many  of  the  boats  to  individuals,  but  he 

had  the  managerial  control. 

Fry:       Did  he  own  the  controlling  shares? 
Knowland:   I  think  he  and  his  friends  did.  He  had  one  each 

named  after  my  two  sisters,  the  "Lucy"  and  the 

"Sadie."  They're  both  dead  now. 
Fry:       Did  he  have  any  trouble  getting  docking  facilities 

up  and  down  the  coast,  or  anything  like  that?  As 

I  understand  it,  at  that  time  they  were  largely 

privately-owned. 
Knowland:  Yes,  they  were  privately  owned  by  individuals.   The 

docks  used  to  be  full  of  sailing  vessels.   I  remember 

especially  in  San  Francisco  how  the  docks  were  filled 

with  sailing  vessels. 
Fry:       Did  you  have  any  difficulty  arranging  docking 
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Fry:       facilities  for  a  small  line  like  this? 

Knowlandi   No.   I  guess  probably  they  were  after  you,  the  owners 
of  the  docks,  and  we  had  no  trouble — although  I  can 
remember  when  every  dock  in  the  San  Francisco  water 
front  was  practically  filled.  And  a  steamer  once  in 
a  while. 

Fry:       But  there  was  no  shortage? 

. 

Knowland:   No,  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  any  shortage.  And 
I  don't  remember  any  strikes. 

Fry:       How  soon  did  you  begin  your  interest  in  public 
affairs? 

Knowland:   I  was  interested  very  early  in  all  activities  of 
the  community  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man. 

Fry:       Did  you  get  this  from  your  father? 

Knowland:   He  always  encouraged  my  interest  in  community  affairs, 
He  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  health  department  of 
Alameda,  or  was  on  the  health  board.   I  think  that 
was  one  of  his  chief  activites  in  those  days. 

Fry:       Was  your  mother  community-minded  also? 

Knowland:   My  mother  was  always  very  sympathetic  to  anything 

' 

I  did  that  was  of  a  public  nature. 
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Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 

Knowland: 

Fry: 

Knowland: 


What  was  one  of  your  first  community  activities? 
I  think  one  of  my  first  was  the  San  Francisco  fair 
in  1894,  the  San  Francisco  Midwinter  International 
Exposition.   The  name  "midwinter"  had  a  special 
appeal  because  people  always  wondered  how  you  could 
hold  a  fair  in  midwinter.   Of  course  you  could  in 
San  Francisco  or  any  place  on  the  coast. 

I  was  chairman  of  a  committee  and  we  did  what 
we  could  in  Alameda.  We  had  a  picture  made  of 
Alameda  city,  a  panoramic  picture,  which  we  sent 
over  to  the  fair  to  show  what  Alameda  was  like. 
Since  then  the  bay  shore  has  been  filled  largely. 
They've  added  I  think  almost  as  much  land  as  they 
had  originally  in  Alameda,  by  filling  in  all  that 
shoreline. 

Was  that  done  by  the  construction  company? 
The  Utah  Construction  Company. 

When  you  lived  in  Alameda,  did  the  shoreline  belong 
to  the  city? 

I'm  not  sure.   My  recollection  is  that  if  you  had 
a  water  front  you  could  use  it.   They  didn't  object 
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Knowland:   to  your  children  going  in  swimming  or  wading  or 
whatever  they  might  choose  to  do. 

Fry:       Was  there  much  swimming  in  the  bay  in  those  days? 

Knowland:   Yes.  All  along  down  the  west  end  of  Alameda  there 
were  probably  a  dozen  swimming  places.  Neptune 
Beach  was  one  I  remember,  and  then  there  were  smaller 
ones  and  larger  ones.  For  years  that  was  the  great 
recreation  in  Alameda  and  quite  a  business  for  the 
people  who  ran  the  concessions. 
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CALIFORNIA  HISTORICAL  SITE  PRESERVATION 


Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West 


Fry:       I  wonder  if  we  could  start  today  with  your  telling 
us  about  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  which 
I  believe  you  started  with  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  You  became  interested  in  historical 
preservation. 

Knowland:  My  interest  in  the  history  of  California  was  some 
what  spurred  on  by  the  order  of  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  which  I  joined,  I  believe,  when  I  was 
eighteen  years  old,  about  1891.   I  always  had  an 
interest  in  state  history  but  this  sort  of  accen 
tuated  it,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  I've 
been  very  keenly  interested  in  preserving  the  his 
toric  spots  in  California. 
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Fry:       Could  you  tell  us  what  some  of  the  very  early  attempts 
were . 

Knowland:   Well,  I  think  James  Marshall  was  alive  when  I  was  a 
small  boy,  and  I  heard  some  of  the  Native  Sons  tell 
of  having  him  in  parades.   One  of  the  tales  was  when 
they  were  compelled  to  change  his  shirt  two  or  three 
times  during  a  parade  on  account  of  tobacco  juice 
getting  on  it.  And  he  wanted  to  stop  the  parade 
every  so  often  to  go  in  and  get  a  libation. 

Drury:     [interview  held  17  May  1962  with  Newton  B.  Drury 
present]   That  happened  before  your  time  as  an 
official  of  the  Native  Sons? 

Knowland:  Yes. 

Fry:       Do  you  remember  any  of  the  Native  Sons  referring 
to  anyone  else  as  a  possible  discoverer  of  the 
gold  that  day? 

Knowland:   No,  I  never  heard  that  mentioned.   I've  been  very 
much  interested  at  times  when  people  have  tried  to 
give  the  honor  to  some  other  individual,  but  I've 
never  found  any  evidence  to  sustain  that. 

Drury:     You  took  quite  a  part,  though,  in  the  controversy 
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Drury:     over  the  date  of  discovery. 

Knowland:   Well,  of  course,  that — I  never  did  find  any  real  con 
tradiction  of  the  date.  And  there  may  have  been 
rumors  but  all  the  evidence  leads  to  the  fact  that 
Marshall  was  the  man  who  discovered  the  gold.   Others 
may  have  claimed  it,  though  I  know  of  no  claimer  who 
had  any  justification  for  that,  period. 

I  think  that  the  final  determination  by  histor 
ians  and  even  by  friends  of  Marshall,  and  all  the 
Native  Sons'  discussion  I've  heard,  sustains  the 
fact  that  Marshall  first  discovered  gold  on  January 
24,  1848,  and... 

Drury:     And  you  believed,  didn't  you,  that  it  was  a  nugget 
but  that  Marshall  hammered  it  and  made  it  look  like 
a  flake  in  order  to  test  whether  it  was  gold? 

Knowland:   That  might  be  found  in  one  of  the  stories  they've 
added;  he  possibly  hammered  it  to  be  sure  it  was 
gold;  that  was  one  way  they  had  of  determining 
whether  it  was  soft  enough  to  be  gold. 
This  may  not  have  any  earth-shaking  implications 
for  future  historians.  [Laughter] 


Fry: 
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Drury: 


Knowland:   No,  But  I  think  it  is  so  well  sustained  [the  whole 
Marshall  story]  of  late  years  that  you  don't  see 
any  contradiction  of  the  honor  going  to  James  W. 
Marshall. 

"J.R.,"  you  remember  perhaps  when  I  was  in  Washing 
ton  in  the  1940s  and  you  and  I  went  over  to  the 
Smithsonian  and  tried  to  persuade  the  curator, 
Alexander  Whitmore,  to  lend  you  and  your  Centennial 
Commission  the  original  nugget.  He  considered  it 
but  finally  turned  us  down.  But  he  made  a  replica 
of  it  for  us.  And  this  is  the  interesting  thing — 
it  shows  how  right  he  was  as  curator  of  the  Smith 
sonian  not  to  turn  the  original  over  to  anybody: 
they  sent  this  replica  by  registered  mail  to  Cali- 
forri.a.  This  replica  was  lost  in  the  mail  and  they 
had  to  make  another  replica  and  send  it  to  you  for 
your  traveling  exhibit. 

Now,  that's  something,  Mrs.  Fry,  that  Mr. 
Knowland  can  tell  you  about — the  Centennial — when 
you  get  to  that;  but  there  is  half  a  century  inter 
vening  before  you  get  to  that.   [Laughter] 
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Fry:       What  other  very  early  acquisitions  or  projects 
did  the  Native  Sons  undertake? 

Knowland:   They  were  very  much  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Monterey  Custom  House.   I  think  that  may 
have  happened  before  I  came  on  the  scene. 

Mrs.  Laura  Bride  Powers,  the  first  custodian, 
had  worked  for  me  for  many  years  as  society  editor. 
I  got  her  a  position  down  there  at  the  Monterey 
Custom  House  as  curator,  and  her  curating  was  very 
meticulous. 

Fry:       Were  these  projects  sustained  by  soliciting  private 
funds?  How  did  you  finance  these? 

Knowland:   The  purchase  of  the  Monterey  Custom  House  was 

financed  by  the  state  appropriation  of  half  the 
cost  and  then  the  citizens  of  Monterey  had  to  fur 
nish  the  other  half.   The  boys  who  hadn't  taken  any 
soldiers'  bonus  got  together  and  said,  "Well,  now, 
we'll  give  our  soldiers'  bonus,"  and  [laughing] 
that  amounted  to  pretty  near  the  whole  state  of 
California.  So  we  bought  the  Custom  House  with  it 
and  Uncle  Sam  got  the  money  from  the  bonuses  back 
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Knowland:   right  away. 

Drury:     There  were  several  other  of  these.   Fort  Ross  was 
one,  wasn't  it,  of  that  same  group  that  your  early 

/ 

committee. . . 

Knowland:   I  didn't  know  so  much  about  Fort  Ross. 

Drury:     And  Sonoma  Mission? 

Knowland:  Yes,  Sonoma  Mission  was  the  last  to  be  set  up  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  farthest  north  of  all  twenty- 
one  missions  in  California. 

Fry:       Didn't  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  also 

indulge  in  some  publishing  activities?  The  Grizzly 
Bear? 

Knowland:  Yes. 

Fry:       Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Knowland:   No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publication  of 
the  Grizzly  Bear. 

Fry:  You  were  busy  with  your  own  publication?D^ibli!llJ 

Knowland:  Yes,  except  I  furnished  them  information  on  his 
torical  matters. 

Drury:     You  were  chairman  of  the  landmarks  committee  of 
the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 
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Knowland:   Yes,  for  many  years,  because  of  my  interest  in  pre 
serving  California  history. 

Fry:       Then  you  functioned  as  someone  who  helped  select 
the  sites  to  be  preserved,  is  that  right? 

Knowland:  Yes,  frequently. 

Drury:     Well,  you've  told  me,  J.R. — if  I  may  say  so — about 
consorting  with  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  this 
matter  of  preserving  California  landmarks.  Were 
you  and  he  members  of  the  same  committee? 

Knowland:   No.  He  helped  out  in  the  early  years  as  part  of 
his  project  for  raising  funds  for  the  California 
historic  landmarks *   I  was  one  of  those  who  spoke 
for  it  and  did  everything  possible  to  accentuate 
that  fund. 

Fry:       Was  this  under  Native  Sons  or  was  this  outside  it? 

Knowland:   No,  this  was  outside  of  it.   The  Hearst  newspapers 

thought,  probably,  that  it  was  a  popular  movement... 

Drury:     Well,  it  turned  out  to  be.   Look  how  popular  you 
are.   [Laughter] 

Knowland:   It  was  quite  a  popular  movement  and  they  gave  a 

lot  of  space  to  it.  We  all  helped  wherever  we  could, 
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Knowland:   went  around  to  different  towns  talking  for  it,  aug- 
menting  the  funds  for  it. 

Drury:     But  you  were  able  to  raise  enough  money  among  you 

to  acquire  the  Sonoma  Mission  and  I  think  Fort  Ross 
and  the  Junipero  Serra  landing  place  down  in  Monterey, 

I'll  bring  you  forward  more  than  a  generation 
to  the  time  when  they  insisted  on  putting  up  a 
plaque  to  William  Randolph  Hearst  at  the  Sonoma 

*     *  •*• 

Mission  to  symbolize  this  early  campaign  of  yours, 
and  at  the  ceremony  you  were  present  and  Randolph 
Hearst,  the  son  of  William  Randolph,  was  present. 

Knowland:   We  all  recognized  the  very  important  part  Hearst 
played  in  those  very  early  days  in  raising  money. 

Drury:     The  thing  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  when  it  came 
to  taking  news  photographs,  the  only  publication 
that  was  enterprising  enough  to  have  a  photographer 
there  was  the  Oakland  Tribune «  so  the  Hearst  news 
papers  had  to  rely  on  Tribune  photographers. 

Knowland:   We  loaned  them  the  picture.   [Laughter] 

Drury:     That's  all  history  of  sorts.   Those  are  the  nuances, 
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Drury:     you  might  say,  that  don't  get  into  the  published 
books. 

Fry;       I  was  going  to  move  on  to  the  California  Historical 
Society.   I  was  talking  to  Professor  John  D.  Hicks 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  could 
tell  us  something  about  how  it  was  founded.   Did  you 
have  something  to  do  with  its  founding? 
No,  it  was  founded  before  my  time  in  it. 
You  were  president. 

Yes,  president,  and  I'm  chairman  of  the  board  now. 
How  did  these  two  organizations,  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  Vest  and  the  California  Historical  Society, 
function  together?  Did  they  ever  help  each  other 
out  on  projects? 

Knowland:   No,  except  in  the  general  idea  of  preserving  his 
toric  places.  Everybody  was  for  that.   That  was 
just  sort  of  a  background. 

Fry:       Was  the  membership  of  both  a  lot  of  the  same  people? 

Knowland:   There  may  have  been  quite  a  few  the  same,  but  there 
was  no  affiliation  between  the  two. 

Fry:       These  two  organizations  do  play  a  very  important 
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Fry:       role  in  keeping  our  historical  landmarks  from  dis 
appearing  from  view. 

Knowland:  Yes,  and  later  on  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  who  were  organized  after  we  were,  joined  very 
enthusiastically. 

Drury:     You  remember  that  the  Native  Daughters  were  parti 
cularly  active  in  preserving  San  Juan  Bautista;  Miss 
Sally  Thaler  was  the  general  secretary  of  the  Native 
Daughters  and  Mrs.  Knowland,  too,  was  quite  active 
in  it — as  president. 

Fry:       I  understand  that  a  lot  of  people  who  were  not  in 

the  same  political  party  did  work  together  in  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 

Knowland:   It  was  completely  nonpartisan. 

Fry:       But  it  did  back  some  political  issues,  didn't  it? 

Knowland:   Well,  where  history  was  concerned.   The  Native  Sons 
as  an  order  has  always  been  supporting  those  issues 
that  would  preserve  California  history.   That  was 
one  of  the  perquisites  when  we  were  organized. 

Fry:       But  it  never  took  part  in  any  contemporary  issue 

that  had  nothing  to  do  with  historical  preservation? 
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Drury:     It  did  influence  legislation,  don't  you  think,  per 
taining  to  the  state  historical  monuments?  Sutter's 
Fort,  for  instance. 

Knowland:   Yes. 

Drury:     And  your  support,  both  through  the  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West  and  the  Oakland  Tribune,  was  most 
important  in  1928  when  the  first  bond  issue  was 
parsed  by  the  state  for  state  parks. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  was  the  histori 
cal  program:  of  five  projects  that  we  proposed  at 
that  time,  I  think  four  of  them  have  been  carried 
out.   Columbia  was  one  of  them,  I  know.  And  the 
only  one  that  was  on  our  survey  which  has  never 
become  a  state  historic  monument  was  Mark  Twain's 
cabin.   It  probably  should  be. 

Knowland:   Does  it  remain? 

Drury:     Yes,  it  is  still  there.   I  think  it  is  maintained 
by  the  county. 

Knowland:  Of  course,  all  this  general  work  has  stimulated  the 
individual  counties.  For  instance,  today  they  ded 
icated  the  first  mill  in  California. 
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Fry:       Oh,  yes.   In  Niles. 

Knowland:   Yes.   It  was  the  largest  and  first  mill  for  sugar, 

sugar  beets.   It  was  Vallejo's  mill.   They  registered 
it  as  a  historic  landmark.   They  have  put  up  a  monu 
ment  and  the  chairman  of  the  park  commission  dedica 
ted  it  today.   Of  course,  some  years  ago  I  had  urged 
that  they  do  that,  but  they  are  just  now  getting 
around  to  it. 

, 
State  Park  Commission 

Fry:       Are  the  historical  monuments  recommended  in  Olmsted's 
survey  of  1929  largely  from  your  own  listings,  Mr. 
Knowland?  I  noticed  that  you  helped  Olmsted  in  this. 

Knowland:   That's  right.   Of  course,  not  all  of  them  originated 
with  that  survey  because  the  movement  grew  so  big 
that  things  of  even  local  historic  importance  were 
also  included,  as  long  as  they  bore  some  history  of 
the  local  scene.   In  other  words,  we  didn't  try  to 
select  them  because  of  their  importance  to  the  state 
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Knowland:   alone.   If  they  were  important  to  the  counties  they 
were  selected  also. 

Fry:       They  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  local  im 
portance  as  well,  then. 

Knowland:  Yes.   Local  and,  indirectly,  of  state  importance. 

Fry:       You  became  an  early  member  of  the  park  commission. 
My  date  for  your  beginning  on  it  is  1932,  and  that 
was  under  Governor  Rolph  who  I  believe  appointed 
you. 

Knowland:  Yes,  I've  been  under  three  governors. 

Drury:     The  only  governor  who  wasn't  very  popular  with  you 
was  Governor  Olson,  I  think. 

Knowland:  Yes,  he  took  me  off  the  commission.   [Laughter]   But 
I  was  put  back  on  by  Earl  Warren. 

Fry:       And  tnen  you  were  on  until  the  end  of  Warren's  ad 
ministration? 

Knowland:   Until  after  Warren's. 

Fry:       Well,  you  cover  quite  a  span.   Maybe  you  could  tell 
us  something  about  how  you  think  general  policies 
have  evolved  or  changed  over  the  years. 

Knowland:   Well,  of  course— and  I  think  Mr.  Drury  will  agree 
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Pry: 


Knowland:   with  me — the  state  park  commission  is  not  entirely 
historic,  being  interested  also  in  preserving  the 
wonderful  redwood  groves  and  beaches  and  bodies 
of  water  and  many  other  things  that  are  scenic. 

Drury:     The  proportion  of  expenditure  would  be  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  devoted  to  historic  areas,  about  fifty 
per  cent  to  recreational  areas,  and  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  to  scenic,  scientific,  and  cultural  areas. 
That's  about  what  it  amounts  to. 

As  a  park  commissioner,  about  how  much  time  did  you 
actually  spend  on  this  job?  There  was  no  remunera 
tion  for  it  as  I  understand. 

Knowland:   No.  Where  you  have  a  sentiment  attached  to  it,  it 
is  another  thing  entirely. 

How  did  you  work  in  the  time  to  do  this  when  you  were 
so  busy? 

Knowland:  Any  busy  man  always  finds  time  to  do  things  for  the 
state  and  his  country  and  the  things  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested. 

Drury:     This  isn't  my  interview,  J.R.,  it's  yours,  but  I  just 
want  to  say  one  more  thing.   I  remember  when  Mr. 
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Drury:     Knowland  and  I  were  campaigning  for  something  or 

other,  and  we  had  gone  down  to  Southern  California 
where,  among  other  things,  he  presided  at  the  meet 
ing  of  his  committee  on  travel  and  recreational 
development  of  the  state  Chamber  of  Commerce,  then 
we  spent  a  day  at  the  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  trying 
to  work  out  things  for  that  historic  monument — 

Knowland:   Which  is  now  a  historic  monument. 

Drury:     And  then  we  went  on  down  to  San  Diego.  Anyhow,  I 
remember  on  Friday  afternoon,  flying  up  with  Mr. 
Knowland,  and  it  was  a  hot  day  and  we  were  all  tired 
after  a  hard  week,  and  I  said,  "Well,  now,  I'll  tell 
you  this,  anybody  who  wants  me  to  work  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  can  go  to  the  devil." 

Whereupon  J.R.  said,  "Well,  all  I've  got  to  say 
is,  tomorrow  I've  got  to  go  over  to  the  Press  Club" 
— this  was  Friday  night —  "to  speak  about  forty 
years  of  journalism  in  California,  and  the  next  day 
I'm  going  up  to  Columbia  to  dedicate  a  plaque"  — 
which  meant  a  week  of  hard  work.   I'm  afraid  he 
didn't  put  in  much  time  on  his  other  affairs  that 
week. 
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Fry:       You  must  have  put  in  a  great  deal  of  weekend  work 
on  park  commission  matters. 

Knowland:   Weekend  and  night,  too. 

Drury:     That  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  more  pleasurable  as 
pects  of  your  duties  and  mine  in  connection  with 
historic  monuments,  when  we  decided  to  put  bronze 
plaques  on  most  of  the  leading  wineries  in  Cali 
fornia  that  had  any  claim  to  being  historic. 

Knowland:  [Laughter]  Yes,  we  started  in  with  one  or  two, 
and  before  we  got  through  we  had  to  pay  all  the 
wineries  a  visit. 

Fry:  Now,  that  leads  us  to  Jack  London  Square,  which 
is  another  of  your  enterprises.  Please  tell  us 
about  that. 

Knowland:   It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago,  I  believe,  when 
the  agitation  really  started  down  there  to  hold 
on  to  some  of  the  structures  that  had  association 
with  Jack  London,  including  The  First  and  Last 
Chance  Saloon.   That  is  still  there,  at  the  foot 
of  Broadway. 

Drury:  Yes,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  done  some  of 
his  best  writing.  Mr.  Knowland  was  very  active 
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Drury:     in  promoting  that  entire  project.  And  later,  the 
commission  acquired  some  land  at  the  Jack  London 
ranch  at  the  Valley  of  the  Moon.   I  personally 
thought  we  ought  to  hold  out  until  they  gave  us 
the  actual  study  where  Jack  London  wrote  his  books, 
but  that  wasn't  feasible.   They  do  have  a  very 
creditable  historical  exhibit  there. 

Knowland:  We  put  a  tablet  there,  as  I  recall. 

Fry:       Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  exactly  what  a  park 

commissioner  does  and  what  sorts  of  things  you  had 
to  decide? 

Knowland:   Well,  of  course,  we  had  —  now,  how  many  parks? 

A  hundred  and  fifty  or  so.  When  you  started  with 
the  commission  I  imagine  we  didn't  have  over  twen 
ty-five  or  thirty.  Most  of  the  big  redwood  parks 
and  a  great  many  of  the  beaches  and  historic  areas 
have  been  added  during  your  time.   In  fact,  you 
were  chairman  of  the  park  commission  much  longer 
than  any  other  member  of  the  commission. 
I  was  chairman  nearly  all  the  time. 
So  that  when  you  were  taking  acquisitions  under 
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Fry:       consideration,  you  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
time  spent  in  hearings. 

Knowland:   Yes,  we  had  many  hearings. 

Drury:     I  would  say,  if  I  may,  that  the  function  of  the  com 
mission  is  largely  judicial  in  that  they  have  to 
determine  what  is  sound  in  the  way  of  policy,  estab 
lish  rules,  and  also  pass  upon  acquisitions.   Of 
course,  as  you  know,  the  legislature  recently  has 
divested  the  park  commission  of  a  good  deal  of  its 
authority.   I  just  sent  Mr.  Knowland  a  copy  of 
Governor  Brown  s  recent  message  when  he  vetoed  the 
bill  that  would  have  restored  the  park  commission's 
authority.   He  indicated  that  he  had  to  veto  it 
because  of  certain  provisions  added  as  a  rider  in 
the  bill  at  the  last  minute.   Then  he  went  on  to 
say  that  he  hoped  everybody  would  act  as  if  he  had 
signed  the  bill,  which  they  are  trying  to  do  now 
with  some  degree  of  confusion. 

Fry:       I  believe  there  was  something  about  concessions 
in  the  bill  that  he  objected  to. 

When  you  were  on  the  park  commission,  did  you 
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Fry:       decide  on  concessions,  and  award  the  concession 
contracts? 

Knowland:   That  was  left  to  the  staff  to  a  large  extent,  but 
the  authority  was  vested  in  the  park  commission 
and  they  acted  on  recommendations  of  the  staff. 

Fry:  What  about  such  things  as  permitting  relay  stations 
on  Mt.  Diablo?  Does  this  come  under  the  commission 
or  would  this  be  a  staff  decision? 

Knowland:  That  would  be  a  decision  of  the  park  commission. 
Anything  that  had  to  do  with  policy  was  in  their 
province. 

Fry:       Did  you  have  to  go  to  the  legislature  to  get  major 
changes  of  policy,  or  could  you  make  them  yourself? 

Knowland:  Sometimes  we  made  them  ourselves  and  then  they  were 
unmade  by  the  legislature. 

Drury:     That's  exactly  it,  J.R.   The  legislature  more  and 
more  has  interposed,  and  not  to  the  benefit  of  the 
parks.  The  original  state  park  commission  was 
practically  a  legislature  in  itself,  but  steadily 
the  trend  is  going  in  the  other  direction.   That 
is  one  of  the  several  things  that  is  the  matter 
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Drury:     with  the  state  parks  today. 

Well,  I  guess  you  have  to  go  to  your  director^ 
meeting,  but  I  want  to  say  this,  if  I  may,  about 
the  question  of  Mr.  Knowland  and  his  decisions. 
Until  very  recently  there  were  no  state  parks  in 
Alameda  County,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
was  pretty  non-political  in  dealing  with  these 
things;  most  members  of  the  commission  seem  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  attending  to 
matters  in  their  own  bailiwicks.  He  never  did. 
We  now  have  finally  established  a  park  over  in 
Alameda,  which  I  think  will  develop  into  some 
thing  very  worthwhile. 

Knowland:  Have  they  yet? 

Drury:     Well,  they've  authorized  it.   It  involves  a  grant 
of  land  from  the  federal  government. 

Knowland:  [ Knowland1 s  secretary  appears]  I  was  just  going 
to  ask  what  time  that  meeting  was. 


Secretary:  Three-thirty. 

Knowland:  Well,  it's  three- ten  now.   I  will  need  to  leave  in 
a  few  minutes. 


Fry:       Well,  I  thought  you  might  give  us  some  idea  of  how 
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Fry:       you  brought  about  the  Knowland  State  Arboretum  and 

Park. 
Knowland:  Really,  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  except 

lending  it  a  name. 
Drury:     He  resisted  the  idea  of  naming  it  after  him  and  the 

other  Knowlands,  but  the  commission  insisted  on  it. 

That  was  the  first  area  in  Alameda  County,  very 

late  in  the  game,  that  was  established  as  a  state 

park. 
Knowland:   Beautiful  spot. 

But  you  did  not  put  forth  much  effort  to  get  this 

backed  by  the  state  park  commission? 
Knowland:   No.   I  presented  it  to  the  park  commission  and 

they,  in  their  good  judgment,  seemed  to  think  it 

would  make  a  pretty  good  park. 
Fry:       Is  this  ultimately  to  go  to  the  city  and  be  a  city 

of  Oakland  park? 
Knowland:   No,  the  city  has  its  management.   I  heard  today — 

maybe  you  heard  it  too — the  subdividers  are  trying 

to  take  the  land  that  we  are  not  using  now  out  of 

the  park.   I  had  always  had  in  mind  the  day  might 
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Drury: 


Knowland:   come  when  some  big  governmental  thing  of  interest 
to  all  of  us  might  want  some  building  here  of  some 
kind,  an  auditorium  or  something  of  that  sort. 
There  are  two  units  of  Knowland  State  Park  separ 
ated  by  one  of  the  major  highways.   I'm  not  sur 
prised  the  subdividers  are  eyeing  it. 
I  want  to  make  as  a  part  of  the  record  that  Mr. 
Knowland  always  resisted  any  invasion  of  the  parks 
by  commercial  or  private  interest.   He  always 
backed  us  up  one  hundred  per  cent.   The  realtors 
particularly  are  constantly  on  the  job  trying  to 
get  some  of  this  park  land  which  is  temporarily 
vacant,  to  use  as  a  basis  for  a  legitimate  enough 
profit  if  it  were  private  land  but  an  illegitimate 
profit  if  it  is  public  land. 

Fry:       Do  you  have  enough  time  to  comment  on  the  diffi 
culties  of  the  highway  department? 

Knowland:   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the 

highway  department. 

0 

Drury:     [Laughing]   That  would  take  another  interview. 
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Fry:       I  meant,  for  instance,  when  you  had  to  go  to  the 
highway  department  about  not  putting  a  highway 
through  the  Knowland  arboretum,  which  was  one  of 
the  stumbling  blocks  in  acquiring  it  there  for 
a  while.  Do  you  remember  being  the  person  who 
went  to  the  highway  planners,  and  talking  this 
over? 

Knowland:   I  was  there.   I  think  all  of  us  went.   I  think 
Mr.  Drury  did.  Principally  he  took  the  lead  in 
it;  I  have  backed  him  up  always.  And  I  don't 
think  there  was  so  much  fuss  about  that,  only  on 
one  end  of  the  park.   It  would  have  fitted  their 
road  plan  a  little  better  to  have  cut  through  it, 
and  they  did  cut  through  an  end  of  it,  but  they 
didn't  cut  through  it  all* 

Fry:       So  they  made  a  concession,  too. 

Now,  we  had  better  let  you  go,  Mr.  Knowland. 
I  have  some  more  questions  here  to  go  on  to,  but 
I  guess  we  had  better  do  that  the  next  time. 
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POLITICS 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 
Fry: 

Knowland: 


Campaign  Methods 

I  believe  you  first  ran  for  office  in  1898.   Is 

that  right? 

Yes,  I  was  first  elected  to  the  state  assembly, 

then  to  the  senate,  and  later  on  when  I  got  through 

those  I  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  for 

twelve  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Did  you  have  the  backing  of  your  friends  in  the 

newspapers  of  Alameda  during  your  political  career? 

Yes. 

Both  papers  backed  you?  [Alameda  Ensenal.  weekly; 

and  Daily  Argus  of  Alameda.] 

Yes.  I  think  the  Tribune  did  in  the  early  days, 

too,  before  I  had  any  interests  in  it. 
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Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


What  a,bout  the  Oakland  Enquirer,  which  no  longer 
exists?  Did  it  back  you  too?  Or  did  these  papers 
usually  take  opposite  sides? 

No,  they  didn't  take  opposite  sides.   I  had  the 
support  of  both  papers. 

How  did  you  first  decide  to  go  into  politics  and 
run  for  an  office? 

Well,  I  guess  I  was  one  of  these  young  men  that 
took  to  politics  and  was  interested.   I  used  to 
attend  all  the  meetings  and  write  up  many  of  the 
Republicans'  meetings  for  the  Alameda  papers,  and 
later  in  the  Tribune;  I  didn't  write  them  all,  but 
I  made  contributions  at  least. 

So  when  time  came  to  select  someone  to  run  for  the 
assembly,  you  were  there? 

Yes.   I  was  available.   The  activity  I'd  shown  in 
all  the  Republican  meetings  and  so  forth  had  some 
thing  to  do  with  it,  sure. 

What  about  campaign  costs?  Did  you  notice  that 
they  got  greater  as  you  went  along,  or  smaller? 
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Knowland:   Campaign  costs  in  those  days  didn't  compare  with 

these,  of  course,  not  the  total  campaign  fund;  they 
didn't  get  into  the  big  figures  so  much.  At  least 
I  didn't  know  about  it  if  they  did.   [Laughing] 

Fry:        How  did  you  campaign  then? 

Knowland:   I  just  went  up  and  down  the  district.   In  the  assem 
bly  I  had  a  district  that  went  all  the  way  to  San 
Leandro. 

Fry:        I  wondered  how  big  your  congressional  district  was. 

Knowland:   The  congressional  district  included  Solano,  Contra 
Costa,  and  Alameda  counties.   Later  it  was  pared 
down  to  only  Oakland;  recently  there  were  two  con 
gressmen  from  Oakland. 

Fry:        During  the  campaigns  were  you  able  to  run  the  cam 
paign  almost  entirely  by  yourself,  or  did  you  use 
managers  and  committees? 

Knowland:   I  think  we,  in  Congress  at  least,  had  secretaries 
or  a  committee,  and  when  the  district  included  two 
counties  we  had  committees  for  each  county. 

Fry:        How  did  you  organize  your  public  meetings?   For 
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Fry: 
Knowland: 

Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 
Knowland: 

Fry: 
Knowland: 


instance,  now  a  candidate  goes  to  "Kaffeeklatches" 
and  addresses  the  women's  clubs  and  so  forth.   Did 
a  lot  of  that  take  place  then,  too? 
Yes.   I  had  pretty  good  support  of  women  [laughing], 
and  I  used  to  have  two  or  three  lectures  that  I 
used  to  use  in  the  campaign.   One  was  on  Washington, 


B.C. 


You  mean  a  sort  of  travelogue? 

In  a  way,  yes,  with  slides,  showing  the  different 

locations.  What  I  dwelt  on  was  historic  places  in 

Washington  largely,  and  the  house  and  the  senate 

buildings  when  I  was  there.   Of  course,  they  didn't 

have  any  office  buildings  when  I  first  went  there. 

They  built  the  office  buildings  afterwards. 

Oh,  you  had  to  get  your  own  office? 

Yes.  Senator  George  Perkins  one  year  loaned  me  an 

office  in  his  building  where  he  was  located. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  your  other  speeches  were 

about? 

Well,  I  had  a  speech  on  historic  landmarks  in 

California. 
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Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Then  your  third  speech? 

Aside  from  the  one  on  landmarks  and  on  Washington 
— probably  in  the  Washington  speech  I  covered  all 
the  activities  of  Congress,  too. 
Do  you  remember  speaking  on  the  tariff? 
Well,  in  California  it  was  a  popular  issue  because 
of  all  the  products  that  we  had  protected  by 
tariff;  probably  we  couldn't  have  sold  them  world 
wide  if  we  had  not.   That  was  always  a  big  fight. 
Did  California  want  to  keep  a  high  tariff? 
Yes.   Or  have  it  sufficient  to  protect  their  pro 
ducts. 

As  I  remember,  there  were  a  lot  of  very  elementary 
and  important  changes  then  that  took  place  in  the 
system  of  government,  such  as  referendum  and  recall* 
And  women's  suffrage,  and  things  like  that.  Do  you 
remember  speaking  on  these  issues  any? 
No.  After  that  came  in  I  know  the  women  were 
voting,  part  of  the  time  at  least.   I  think  it's 
quite  obvious  that  I  wouldn't  have  been  against 
the  women  voting.   [Laughter] 
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Fry: 

Knowland: 
Fry: 


Knowland: 
Fry: 

Knowland: 
Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 
Knowland: 


Yes,  with  your  support  from  the  women's  clubs. 

Did  many  candidates  have  ghost-writers  for 
campaigns  at  that  time? 

For  writing  speeches?  I  wrote  my  own  speeches. 
How  did  your  father  feel  about  your  going  into 
politics? 

He  was  very  encouraging. 
Did  you  and  he  mostly  agree  on  the  issues? 


Yes. 


Was  this  strictly  a  one-man  affair  in  your  family 

— or  was  your  family  pretty  close  on  this  as  they 

are  now? 

We  were  a  close  family,  but  the  girls  were  older 

than  I  was.   They  died  many  years  ago. 

Did  they  help  you  campaign? 

No,  I  don't  think  so. 


Fry: 


The  California  Senate 


When  you  came  to  the  state  senate  you  became  chair 
man  of  what  committee? 
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Knowland: 
Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 
Knowland: 

Fry: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


The  committee  on  banking. 

You  had  had  some  experience  being  on  boards  of 

banks,  hadn't  you?  Could  you  tell  me  what  banks 

those  were? 

The  Alameda  banks;  there  were  two,  the  Alameda 

savings  bank  and  the  Bank  of  Alameda,  a  commer 

cial  bank. 

Did  these  merge  with  some  Oakland  banks  later  on? 

I  don't  recall.   There  've  been  so  many  mergers 

since  then.   They  were  two  separate  banks  in  the 

same  building. 

Were  a  number  of  the  same  people  on  the  board  of 

each? 


Knowland:   Yes. 


In  your  committee  on  banking,  do  you  remember  any 

thing  about  your  work  there  that  you  could  tell  us 

about? 

No,  that's  very  difficult  to  do  without  looking 

up  the  legislative  record. 

In  your  second  term  as  state  senator,  for  which 

you  were  re-elected  with  a  comfortable  majority, 
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Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 
Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


you  were  chairman  of  a  special  committee  to  in 
vestigate  the  San  Francisco  police  department  or 
Chinatown. 

Yes,  the  Chinese  slave  traffic.   They  claimed  that 
Chinese  slave  girls  were  "brought  into  San  Francisco 
and  in  many  cases  probably  for  immoral  purposes, 
and  there  was  quite  a  sentiment  against  it,  obvi 
ously. 

Do  you  remember  police  chief  William  P.  Sullivan, 
Jr.? 

I  remember  the  name  yes. 
Did  you  work  with  him? 

That  I  don't  remember.   Of  course,  I  wasn't  a  repre 
sentative  of  San  Francisco;  I  was  assemblyman  from 
Alameda  County  and  whatever  stand,  probably,  was 
taken  over  here  in  Alameda  County  by  the  best 
people  of  the  community,  I  obviously  would  be  for. 
I  was  interested  in  the  investigation  itself,  if 
you  remember  anything  about  it.   There  was  a  young 
district  attorney  named  Franklin  K.  Lane  at  the 
time,  who  later  achieved  prominence;  do  you 
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Fry:        remember  working  with  him  on  the  investigation? 

Knowland:   My  recollection  is  that  we  had  a  legislative  in 
vestigation,  but  I  wouldn  t  want  to  be  too  posi 
tive  on  that  without  looking  up  the  record.   It 
was  quite  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Later  on  that  year  there  was  a  bill  which  outlawed 
this  sort  of  thing.   This  must  have  helped  your 
campaign  along  because  it  frequently  appears  in 
the  press.   It  must  have  been  of  rather  great 
concern  at  that  time.   Do  you  remember? 

. 

I  remember  there  were  investigations  we  had,  and 
I  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  would  like 
to  refrain  a  little  on  that,  because  it  had  many 
ramifications  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  make  any 
mistakes.   That's  one  of  those  things  that  arose, 
you  know,  at  that  time.   The  Examiner  was  making 
a  play  on  it. 
The  Examiner  was  in  favor  of  it.  What  newspaper 

opposed  it,  or  were  there  any? 

' 

Knowland:   I  don't  know  whether  other  papers  took  any  part 
in  it,  greatly. 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 
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Fry: 


Knowland: 
Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Political  Figures 


Do  you  remember  that  other  political  figure  who, 
like  yourself,  was  consistently  interested  in 
conservation,  too — Governor  George  Pardee? 
I  knew  him  very  well,  very  well. 
Was  he  conservative?  Was  he  anti-railroad?  Or 
what? 

I  don't  think  Pardee  could  be  classed  as  a  con 
servative,  in  the  sense  maybe  that  we  class  them 
now.  But  he  probably  leaned  just  a  little  that 
way.  He  made  a  very  good  governor,  I  want  to  say. 
When  Pardee  was  mayor  of  Oakland,  I  believe  he  was 
trying  very  hard  to  get  control  of  the  waterfronts 
for  the  city  at  the  time.  Do  you  remember  that? 
I  remember  he  was  very  active. 
Did  you  feel  that  the  city  should  have  control  of 

them? 
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Knowland: 
Fry: 


Knowland: 
Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland! 


Yes,  I  always  did  think  so. 

In  the  1902  primary  Henry  Gage  was  running  for  a 
second  term  against  Pardee,  Thomas  Flint,  Jr., 
and  E.B.  Edson.   Do  you  remember  which  one  of  those 
your  faction  supported? 
That  was  when  Pardee  won,  wasn't  it? 
Yes.  Do  you  remember  whom  the  Alameda  Republi 
cans  supported? 

rr 

I  would  think  that  they  may  have  supported  Pardee, 
or  that  they  may  have  supported  Flint,  the  two 
stronger  candidates. 

In  the  deadlock  for  choosing  a  senator  in  1899, 
maybe  you  know  something  about  whom  the  Alameda 

Republicans  were  behind. 

. 

Daniel  M.  Burns.  He  was  from  Alameda.   In  that 
period  the  legislature  always  elected  the  senator. 
I  know  that  it  was  deadlocked.   I  was  always  a 
supporter  of  Senator  Perkins,  but  his  campaign 
was  in  1903.  He  was  from  my  home  town,  and  he 
always  had  a  very  good  record  and  he  was  very 
strong  with  the  public. 
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Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 
Fry: 

Knowland: 


I  understand  that  he  underwent  a  number  of  sharp 
attacks  later  from  the  Progressives  as  being  a 
tool  of  the  railroads.   Is  there  anything  to  that? 
I  don't  think  there's  a  word  to  that  or  proof  of 
it.  He  was  a  very  honorable,  high-principled  man. 
I  don't  think  he  was  a  tool  of  anybody. 
Speaking  of  factions,  the  Metcalf  Republicans  and 
the  Pardee  Republicans  had  a  battle  in  Oakland  in 
1902.  That  was  when  you  were  running  for  the 
California  senate.   I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us 
any  idea  on  the  differences  between  these  two 
factions. 

Well,  that's  pretty  hard  to  tell  in  a  community, 
you  know,  like  this.   They  never  got  too  far  apart. 
It  might  have  been  a  difference  over  just  specific 
local  issues.   Do  you  remember  any  of  those? 
No,  not  right  now. 

You  may  remember  that  Pardee  had  what  he  called 
his  "kitchen  cabinet":   Charles  Snook... 
I  remember  him  very  well. 
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Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 
Knowland: 

Fry: 

Knowland: 

Fry: 


Knowland: 


...Guy  C.  Earl,  and  here  is  the  name  of  John  F. 
Davis.   Is  this  the  same  John  Davis  who  was  later 
on  in  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  with  you? 
I  don't  think  Davis  was  ever  in  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West. 

That  was  a  different  John  Davis,  then.   Could  you 
identify  Charles  Snook  and  comment  on  him? 
He  was  a  well-known  lawyer  for  many  years.   The 
Snooks,  I  think,  are  still  alive. 
Do  you  remember  working  with  him  on  legislation? 
Snook  belonged,  as  I  recall,  to  a  different  fac 
tion,  but  we  worked  together,  as  you  must  do,  on 
some  things. 

Who  were  some  others  in  his  faction? 
I  think  Guy  Earl  was  the  dominating  figure. 
Pardee  apparently  felt  that  he  lost  out  in  the 
second  term  because  the  railroads  turned  against 
him. 

In  the  old  days  the  Southern  Pacific  was  the 
whipping  boy,  and  if  anybody  wanted  to  accuse 
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Knowland:   people  of  something  that  wasn't  too  popular,  it 
was  being  friendly  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad. 

Fry:       This  meant  political  homicide? 

Knowland:   Well,  not  necessarily.   The  railroad  had  some  power. 
They  never  had  my  vote.   I  mean,  they  may  have  had 
it  at  times  on  things  that  came  up,  but  I  never 
took  to  the  idea  of  being  either  pro  or  anti-rail 
road. 

Fry:       Do  you  especially  remember  any  other  political 
figures? 

Knowland:   I  knew  Spear  very  well. 

Fry:  Oh  yes;  the  president  of  the  state  harbor  commis 
sioners.  I  think  he  was  a  Pardee  man  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  state  Republican  campaign  commit 
tee  in  1902. 

Now,  in  the  1906  campaign  you  were  running 
for  Congress,  and  you  were  supporting  Pardee? 
Or  James  N.  Gillett?  That  was  the  year  Pardee 
lost,  but  he  put  up  a  valiant  fight. 
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Knowland:   I  think  I  was  for  Gillett.   I  knew  him  very  well. 


He  was  from  up  north. 
Fry:       What  were  the  main  differences  or  issues  between 

Gillett  and  Pardee? 

Knowland:   I  think  it  was  the  office  that  stood  between  them. 
Fry:       You  mean  they  both  just  wanted  to  be  governor.   But 

Gillett  had  a  different  set  of  people  behind  him, 

didn't  he? 
Knowland:   There  were  some  fence  straddlers  that  tried  to  go 

with  both. 

Fry:       What  happened  to  them? 
Knowland:   I  suppose  they  were  found  out  before  the  election, 

or  if  not  then,  after  the  election. 
Fry:       How  did  patronage  go,  say,  between  Governor  Gage's 

term  and  the  time  you  left  the  legislature.   Did 

you  notice  a  diminishing  amount  of  jobs  for  patron 
age? 
Knowland:   I  think  that  that  was  true.  And  then  civil  service 

eliminated  a  lot. 
Fry:       I  mean  between  about  1898  and  1904.   Did  Pardee 
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Fryj       veto  more  patronage  bills  than  Gage  did? 

Knowland:   Well,  I  presume  they  found  out  how  the  legislature 
stood  and  ed  [word  not  clear  in  tape- 
recording]  bills  that  couldn't  get  through. 

Fry:       I  think  in  1906  Frederick  Henshaw  was  running  for 
the  state  supreme  court.  You  remember  him? 

Knowland:  Yes.  He  later  became  involved  in  a  scandal. 

Fry:       I  guess  he  did,  but  that  was  some  time  afterward. 

Knowland:   Well,  it  might  have  been.   It's  hard  to  place  it. 

Fry:       At  this  time — during  the  1906  campaign he  proba 
bly  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  decent  fellow,  and  I 
think  you  helped  him  a  great  deal  in  his  race. 

Knowland:   Later  on,  [word  not  clear  in  tape-re 
cording]  protest  his  election. 


Congress 

>• 

Fry:       I  guess  you  started  almost  immediately  in  work  on 
the  committee  on  rivers  and  harbors,  which  was 
kind  of  important  because  the  Panama  Canal  was 
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Fry:       coining  up  at  that  time.  What  did  you  do  there? 
Knowland:   Well,  I  made  the  fight  in  Congress  for  free  tolls 

for  American  coastwise  ships. 
Fry:       Who  was  opposing  this? 

Knowland:   I  think  many  people  throughout  the  country  were. 
Fry:       Representing  any  particular  interests? 
Knowland:   I  suppose  there  may  have  been  some  shipping  people 

who  didn't  want  the  American  ships  to  use  the 

canal  free.   I  think  England  opposed  it. 
Fry:       I  meant  within  Congress. 
Knowland:   Well,  the  foreign  interests  to  a  large  extent  who 

didn't  want  any  preference  given  to  American  ships, 

the  coast-wise  ships. 

What  about  the  railroads?  I  think  that  they  owned 

a  few  ships,  too. 

They  may  have  owned  some,  but  if  they  owned  coast 

wise  they  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  that  and 

they  wouldn't  have  opposed  it. 

Fry:       Was  the  canal  itself  opposed  by  many  people? 
Knowland:  As  I  recall,  it  was  pretty  unanimous.   It  had  been 

the  dream  of  the  United  States  for  many  years. 


Fry: 
Knowland: 
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Fry: 


Someone  told  me  the  other  day  that  both  the  proposed 
Nicaraguan  canal  and  the  Panama  Canal  were  opposed 
by  the  railroads,  because  this  would  compete  with 
their  cross-country  traffic.   Do  you  remember  any 


of  this? 
Knowland:   No,  I  don't  remember,  but  you  have  to  be  logical 


Fry: 
Knowland: 

Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 


on  that:  if  it  hurt  them  they  wouldn't  be  for  it. 
I  believe  you  visited  the  Panama  Canal. 
Four  times,  to  see  the  wonderful  work  they  were 
doing  there.   It  was  very  interesting;  it's  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  my  life,  my  con 
nection  with  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Were  you  involved  in  the  health  problems  there? 
Yellow  fever? 

Oh,  they  caught  that  early.   I  think  they  found 
it  was  mosquitoes  carried  it.  When  they  screened 
them  off  and  got  rid  of  them,  why,  they  had  very 
little  trouble  after  that. 

Back  home  here  the  Republican  Party  was  undergoing 
a  pretty  great  reshaping,  because  the  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  Republican  League  was  being  formed. 
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Fry:      Were  you  a  part  of  that,  or  were  you  one  of  the 

regular  Republicans? 
Knowland:  I  belonged  to  the  regulars. 
Fry:      How  did  you  feel  about  Hiram  Johnson?  Did  you  back 

him? 

Knowland:  Did  he  get  the  Republican  nomination? 
Fry:      They  formed  the  Progressive  Party,  and  then  later  on 

Johnson  re-entered  the  Republican  Party. 
Knowland:  I  stayed  with  the  Republicans. 
Fry:      Did  you  know  Hiram  Johnson  very  well? 
Knowland:  Not  too  well.   I  knew  him. 
Fry:      I  thought  maybe  you  could  give  us  a  description  of 

him. 

Knowland:  His  father  served  in  the  legislature  with  me.* 
Fry:      What  kind  of  a  Republican  was  his  father? 
Knowland:  A  regular o 
Fry:      He  opposed  his  son,  then? 
Knowland:  I  wouldn1 t  want  to  make  that  statement. 


*Grove  Laurence  Johnson,  chairman  Republican  assembly 
caucus,  1903  session. 
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Fry: 


Knowland: 
Fry: 

Knowland: 
Fry: 


When  McKinley  was  assassinated  and  Roosevelt  came 

into  power  did  you  and  the  regular  Republicans  look 

upon  Roosevelt  as  a  regular  Republican? 

I  think  most  of  us  supported  him. 

Did  you  support  him  later  on  when  he  became  a  Bull 

Mooser? 

No. 


You  remained  with  the  Republicans. 

I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  thing.  Hawaii 

became  a  part  of  the  United  States  right  at  the  turn 

of  the  century,  maybe  1902  or  1903;  do  you  remember 

whether  you  supported  this?  This  was  right  after 

the  Spanish-American  War. 
Knowland:   My  judgment  would  be  that  I  would  support  it,  al 

though  that  was  a  question  that  —  I  guess  Congress 

had  to  admit  tSiem.   I  don't  think  I  opposed  the 

admission. 
Fry:       Do  you  remember  being  concerned  with  the  additional 

importation  of  Oriental  labor  that  might  come  from 

Hawaii? 
Knowland:   I  think  the  Oriental  labor  was  necessary.   I  don't 
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Knowland:   believe  we  would  ever  have  built  the  transcontinental 
railroad  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Oriental  labor. 

Fry:       In  1916  you  won  the  Republican  nomination  for  United 
States  senator  and  ran  against  Francis  J.  Heney 

and  the  incumbent,  James  D.  Phelan.   Could  you  give 

7 

me  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  man  Phelan  was?  You 
and  he  started  on  your  political  careers  about  the 
same  time. 

Knowland:   I  thought  he  was  a  very  high- type  man  and  an  honest, 
straight-forward  legislator,  and  mayor  of  San  Fran 
cisco.  No  question  about  that. 

Fry:       Heney  and  Phelan  were  both  the  progressive  type, 
weren't  they?  And  you  were  a  regular  Republican? 

Knowland:   Yes. 

Fry:       According  to  most  theories  of  politics,  it  looked 
like  Phelan  and  Heney  would  have  split  the  vote  of 
the  liberals  and  you  would  have  won. 

Knowland:   My  judgment  would  be  that  probably  both  of  them  as 
far  as  they  could,  because  they  were  voting  for 
each  other,  would  do  what  they  could  to  defeat  me. 
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Fry: 


Knowland: 
Fry: 

Knowland: 
Fry: 

Knowland: 


Fry: 

Knowland: 

Fry: 


Knowland: 


Do  you  remember  sponsoring  or  backing  legislation 

for  free  election  of  senators  and  the  referendum 

and  recall?  The  "Oregon  Plan." 

My  recollection  is  that  I  supported  that. 

You  were  for  senators  being  popularly  elected? 

Yes. 

One  other  thing:  my  notes  say  that  you  were  in  on 

a  gas  consumers'  association.  What  was  that? 

That  was  an  organization  that  was  like  many  com 

panies  I'd  been  on  the  boards  of.   I  think  they 

had  some  methods  of  saving  gas,  conserving  it. 

Oh,  this  was  a  production  company? 

Yes,  it  would  save  the  gas. 

One  of  the  big  issues  was  the  public  control  of 

utilities  —  it's  still  a  big  issue.   Do  you  remem 

ber  when  this  first  came  up  under  Theodore  Roose 

velt  and  under  the  Lincoln  Republican  league  here? 

Which  side  of  that  were  you  on? 

From  a  public  standpoint  I  presume  I  was  with  what 

ever  the  Republican  stand  on  it  was. 


Transcribed:   L.W.  and  A.R.F. 
Typed:        S.R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(IDnklanfr  (Lrtbtute 


OFFICE  OF  THE  OAK  LAN  D,  CALI  FO  RN IA  ,  „     -  _-- 

PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER  November   7,1960, 


Mrs.  Liary  A.    Fry, 

105  Main  Library,Regional   Cultural  History 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,    California. 

Dear  Mrs.    Fry: 

I   am  sorry  that   for  a  few  days  I   could  not  find  the   data  which  I 
had  been  looking  for.      It  was   contained  with  reams   of  material  having 
to  do  with  the   autobiography  which  I   am  now  preparing.   Y<ith  a  little 
patience,    however,    I   found  it, and  I   think  it  is  about  what  you  wanted. 

In  1927,    thirty-three   years   ago,    the   California  Legislature 
passed  an  act  creating  the   State   Park  Commission,    and  a  year   later  voted 
a  *6, 000, 000  bond  issue   to  acquire   and  preserve   state   parks   and 
beaches  and  to  acquire   historical  monuments. 

That  was  the   beginning  of  the   great  Park  Commission. 

I  was   first  appointed  to  the   State   Park  Commission  by 
Governor  James  Rolph  on  January  7,1932,    twenty-eight   years   ago. 
I   served   under   the  administrations   of  both  Rolph,    Ivferriam,   Warren, 
Knight  and  a  short  period  under   Governor  Brown,    resigning  at  the   end 
of  my  term  on  January  15,1960.    I   therefore   served  under  Governors  RolphJ 
two  four-year  terms   under  Earl  Warren,    a  short  time   under  Governor  Merriam, 
and  resigned  on  January  15,1960.      I  was  elected  chairman  in  1937,  serving 
in  that   capacity  about   twenty  years,    and  twenty-three   years   as   a  member 
of  the   State  Park  Commission.      I  was  not  re -appointed  by  Governor  Olsen, 
and  was   out  for   four  years. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve    during  all  these   critical  years 
when  great  progress  was  made   in  the   acquisition  of  parks,    beaches  and  the 
marking  and  preservation  of  historical  monuments.     As   a  result  world  fame 
has   come  to  California  due   to  the   recreational  areas   preserved  and  built   during 
the   past   quarter  century. 

I   am  happy  to  have   been   privileged  to  take   at  least  a  small  part  in 
the  work  this   commonwealth  has  accomplished. 

Sincerely, 


J.   R.   Knowland 


NEWTON  B.  DRURY 

822    MENDOCINO    AVENUE 
BERKELEY   7,   CALIFORNIA 
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W.N.   Davis  /  A.R.   Fry  Correspondence 
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REGIONAL  CULTURAL  HISTORY 
Room  486 

July  25,  1962 


Dr.  W.  N.  Davis,  Jr. 
Historian,  State  Archives 
Archives  Building,  1020  0  Street 
Sacramento  lU,  Calif. 

Dear  Dr.  Davis: 

Wllla  Bauin,  the  Director  of  our  project,  has  told  me  of 
you'    suggestion  to    Interview  Mr.   Links,  who  sounds   like 
a  rich  source  of   Information,   particularly  since  we  even 
tually  have  some  sessions  with  Chief  Justice  Warren. 

Perhaps   In  addition  you  could  assist  with  some  background 
information  for  my  current   interviews  with  Joseph  Rt  Know- 
land.      In  devising  questions  on  his   state  legislative  ex 
perience   (1898-19014.)   I  would  very  much  like   to  know  about 
those  particular   issues  with  which  he  was  concerned.      All 
I  have  here  are   the  very  scant  descriptions  of  bills  he    in 
troduced  and  committees  he  was  on;     his  own  memory  cannot 
dredge   up  specifics  that   far  back  unless  I  can  furnish  him 
with  a  cue  here  and  there.     There  are  no  copies  of  those 
bills  here   In  our  documents  division. 

Enclosed   Is  a  fragment  of  his  record.     In  addition,  he 
says  he  always  backed  Pardee,  was  always  a  "regular"  Repub 
lican,    and  was  a  consistent  supporter  and  close  friend  of 
Senator  Perkins. 

I  have  not  begun  the  arduous   task  of  going  through  Sacramento 
and  Oakland  newspapers  because  we  have  no   indexes,  and  It 
very  likely  was   too  early  a  period   in  his   political  career 
for  him  to  be    in  obvious  headlines.      If  you  have   many  relevant 
entries   there    it  would  be  a  great  help  to  know  about  them. 
And  if  there   is   enough  material  to  warrant  my  traveling  to 
Sacramento,  I   can  probably  arrange   to  do   so. 

Thank  you  very  much;     any  assistance  will  be  gratefully  re 
ceived. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Amelia  R.   Pry 
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July  31,  1962 
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Ms.   Amelia  R.   Fry  ; 

Regional  Cultural  History,  Room  4.86 

The  General  Library 

University  of  California 

Berkeley  4,  California 

Dear  Ms.  Fry: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  July  25  concerning  the  record  of  Joseph  R. 
Knowland  in  the  California  legislature. 

The  Bill  file  in  the  Legislative  Record  Group  in  the  Archives  contains 
the  originals  of  most  of  the  oills  submitted  by  Knowland,  some  eight 
for  1899,  nine  for  1901,  and  fifteen  for  1903.  AB489  and  545,  1899 
session,  are  missing  from  the  file.  AB35  and  161,  1899  session,  which 
you  listed,  were  not  authored  by  Knowland,  but  by  McKeen  (Alameda  Co.) 
and  Kenneally  (S.F.  Co.)  resuectively.  The  file  shows  that  AB45(1899) 
had  been  introduced  by  Wayirire  (Alameda  Co.)  in  the  1897  session  as 
AB657;  Knowland  made  a  few  changes  on  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  submitted 
it  in  1899  as  AB45. 

The  titles  of  the  bills  as  printed  in  the  Journals  indicate,  as  you 
state  in  your  letter,  something  of  the  puroose  of  the  measures.  To 
abstract  the  issues  and  meaning  of  the  bills  for  a  researcher  at  a 
distance  is  hardly  feasible  for  us  here,  for  the  researcher's  know 
ledge  of  background  is  the  thing  that  renders  the.  bill  intelligible. 

For  a  narrow  31-30  victory  for  a  Knowland  resolution  that  certain 
parties  be  reprimanded  "for  their  course  of  tampering  with  a  process 
of  this  body,"  see  Assembly  Journal.  1901,  p.  622,..  For  Knowland "s 
part  in  S.J.R.  13(1903)  in  which  the  legislature  protested  to  the 
Sec.  of  the  Interior  against  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Spanish 
Archives  of  California  from  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Surveyor  General 
in  San  Francisco  to  Washington,  B.C.,  see  Sen.  Journal  1903,  pp.  496, 
497,  and  Cal.  Stats.  1903,  p.  680.   In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
records  were  largely  destroyed  in  the  S.F.  fire  of  1906,  did  Knowland 
later  have  any  private  regrets  as  to  his  senate  resolution? 

Concerning  the  four  events  listed  by  you  in  which  Knowland  might  have 
been  involved,  I  do  not  know  of  any  material  in  the  Archives  on  them. 
For  the  Pardee  and  Perkins  elections  and  other  politics  of  the  times, 
a  good  person  to  write  to  is  W.  H.  Hutchinson,  630  Stadium  Way,  Chico, 


3HT  ^-J   3.. 

•Kh 


who  is  doing  a  biography  of  Thomas  R.  Bard,  U.S.  Senator  from  Calif 
ornia,  1900-05,  largely  from  the  Bard  papers. 

The  following  references  to  J.R.  Knowland  have  been  taken  from  the  news 
paper  indexes,  California  Section,  State  Library: 

Nominee  in  47th  Assembly  Dist.  (portrait).  S.F.  Call  9/20/98,  2/3. 

Alameda  County  campaign  (portrait)  10/30/02,  9/2 

"California's  Historical  Landmarks"  (portrait)  2-19,  9:5,  3-19,  9:3 

11/22/02  5/3 

Chairman  of  "Lexow"  committee  (portrait)  2/5/01,  5/2 
Fourth  of  July  oration  (portrait)  7/5/03,  27/3 
Grand  Parlor  (portrait)  4/27/03  3/4 
Pilot  Commission  investigation  (portrait)  2/1/./03  3/3 
Sketch  of  (portrait)  (Oakland  ed.)  10/16/1900  9/2 
Son  injured  by  gas  explosion  11/24/03,  4/4 
Sketch  S.F.  Chronicle  Oct.  20/04  5/14 
/Candidate  for  Congress  June  24/04  13/3 

June  28/04  13/1 

Aug  17/04  2/3 

Candidate  for  grand  office,  N.S.G.W.,  Apr  18/03  9/2 
Resignation  as  State  Sen.  Sept  17/04  5/3 

Sept  19/04  13/6 
Portrait  S.F.  Bulletin  Oct.  8/05  33/6 

Sincerely, 

V 

W.  N.  Davis,  Jr. 
Historian,  State  Archives 
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CHRONOLOGY  OP  JOSEPH  R.  KNOWLAND 


1873 — August  5,  "born  in  Alameda,  California 

— Schooling:   attended  public  schools,  Hopkins 
Academy  in  Oakland  and  University  of  Pacific. 

1891 — Joined  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 

1894--April  2,  married  Ellie  J.  Fife. 

— Participated  in  arrangements  for  Alameda  exhibit, 
San  Francisco  Midwinter  International  Exposition. 

1896 — Appointed  to  Alameda  City  Library  Board  of 
Trustees o 

1899 — Elected  to  California  Assembly  from  47th  District, 

majority  of  1500. 

— Chairman  of  Assembly  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation. 

1900 — Re-elected,  with  majority  of  2000,  to  California 

Assembly. 
— Chairman  of  Assembly  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking. 

X 

1901 — Chairman  of  special  committee  to  investigate  the 

San  Francisco  Police  Department,  the  "Lexow  Committee." 

1902 — Elected  to  California  Senate,  majority  of  2800. 
— Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  on  Banking* 

1903 — By  this  time,  chairman  of  the  historical  landmarks 
committee  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West, 

1904--June,  nominated  to  fill  unexpired  term  of  Congress 
man  Victor  H.  Metcalf  (newly  appointed  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor)  from  58th  Congressional 
District  (Solano,  Contra  Costa,  and  Alameda  Counties), 
— November:   elected  to  above  office. 

1906--Re-elected  to  59th  Congress  by  majority  of  3,384. 

--On  House  Committees  of  Banking  and  Currency;  Coinage, 
Weights »  and  Measures. 
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1907— Wife  Ella  Fife  died. 

1908--Re-elected  to  60th  Congress. 

--On  House  Committees  of  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1909 — Married  Emelyn  S.  West. 

1910 — Re-elected  to  61st  Congress. 

— Committee  assignments  same  as  60th  Congress. 
First  time  to  bid  for  Oakland  Tribune. 

1912 — Re-elected  to  Congress. 

--On  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1913— Death  of  father. 

1914 — Won  Republican  primary  for  United  States  Senator 

against  Samuel  Shortridge. 

— Unsuccessful  campaign  in  senatorial  election  against 
Francis  J.  Heney  (Progressive  Republican)  and  James 
D.  Phelan  (Progressive  Democrat).  Phelan  won. 

1915 — Tribune  Publishing  Company  formed  in  Oakland  with 
Knowland  as  editor  and  publisher . 

1932— January  7:   appointed  to  State  Park  Commission  by 

Governor  James  Rolph. 

--Appointed  to  Financial  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Bay  Bridge  (to  achieve  the  loan  from  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation). 

1937 — Elected  chairman  of  the  State  Park  Commission. 

1938 — Membership  on  Park  Commission  discontinued  for  four 
years  during  Governor  Olsen's  administration. 

1942--Appointed  to  State  Park  Commission  by  Governor 

Earl  Warren. 
— Elected  chairman  of  Commission. 

1952 — Married  Clarice  Cook. 

1960--January  15,  resigned  from  State  Park  Commission. 

1961 Turns  over  editorship  of  Oakland  Tribune  to  son 

William  F.  Knowland;  Joseph  R0  Knowland  continues 
as  owner  and  publisher. 
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PARTIAL  CHRONOLOGY  OP  JOSEPH  R.  KNOWLAND 
IN  CALIFORNIA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
AND  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS 


1894 
Knowland;  Married  Ellie  J.  Fife. 

Handled  Alameda  Exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco 
Midwinter  International  Exposition. 

1898 

President:  McKinley 

Outgoing  Governor:  Budd 

Senators:  George  C.  Perkins,  Stephen  White 

Knowland ;  Won  seat  in  Assembly,  47th  District,  against 
E.  A.  Holman.   Became  chairman  of  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Was  a  member 
of  Committees  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Public  Works,  State  Capitol  and  Parks,  and 
Roads  and  Highways. 


Statistics: 


(from  1899  California  Blue  Book)  47th  District 
William  Allen  (Socialist  Labor) 

189 

E.  A.  Holman  (Peoples  Party,  Democrat,  Silver 

Republicans) 1182 

J.  D.  Rogers  (Progressive) 

223 

J.  R.  Knowland  (Republican) 

1519 

Knowland  fs  Plurality 1519 

Majority .1107 
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Statistics;  (cont.) 

28th  State  Senatorial  District  (Alameda) 

E.K.  Taylor,  Republican 4,416 

J.J.  Tobin,  Democrat 2,249 

26th  District,  State  Senatorial  (Alameda) 
Frank  W.  Leavitt,  Republican. .3,584 
Charles  W.  Logan,  Democrat. .. .1,999 

3rd  District,  Congressional,  Victor  H. 

Metcalf,  Republican,  won  also. 

1899 

President:  McKinley 
Governor :  Gage 

Senators:  George  C.  Perkins,  Stephen  White  - 
to  March  4 

Knowland;  his  first  session  in  Sacramento,  the  33rd. 

January — Chief  Clerk  S.J.,  Cuckworth's  unprece 
dented  harangue  against  his  party  (Re 
publican)  before  seating  all  assemblymen- 
elect.  Quieted  by  Grove  L.  Johnson. 

— Howard  Wright  of  Alameda  County  elected 
to  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  with  both 
Burns'  and  Grant's  forces  assured  of  his 
support  for  the  senatorial  contest.  In 
ensuing  investigation,  Grant's  lavish 
campaign  contribution  to  Wright  was  con 
demned,  Wright  resigned.  New  Speaker, 
Alden  Anderson  won  over  Charles  Belshaw. 

— Deadlock  over  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator:  leading  candidates  Robert  N. 
Bulla  of  Los  Angeles,  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
II  of  San  Diego,  and  Daniel  M.  Burns,  a 
Republican  from  San  Francisco.  One  hun- 
red  and  four  ballots  with  Burns  and  Grant 
leading.  Lone  votes  for  Thomas  R.  Bard 
of  Ventura  were  from  Sen.  Chester  Rowell 
Thomas  Flint,  Senators  from  San  Benito 
and  Monterey  countys. 

— Others  in  Alameda  County  delegation  were: 
J.A.  Bliss  (Oakland),  J.  McD.  Kelley,  Will- 
iam  McDonald  (Livermore),  A. A.  McKeen  (Oak- 
land). 
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1899  (cont.) 


Knowland ;  (cont.) 


January  (cont.) 

— Fifteen  Republicans,  five  Democrats 
in  Senate. 

--Twenty  Republicans,  twenty-one  Demo 
crats  in  Assembly,  plus  one  Independent, 
F.  P.  Meserve,  San  Bernadino. 

— Knowland 's  Committees:  Commerce  and 
Navigation  (chairman),  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  Public  Works,  State  Capitol 
and  Parks,  Roads  and  Highways. 

Bills  introduced  by  Knowland: 

— AB847:   "relative  to  tunnels,  bridges 
and  culverts."  (passed) 

AB45:   "providing  for  extension  of  in 
corporated  towns  and  cities  by 
annexation  of  uninhabited  areas. 
This  was  the  bill  Waymire  had 
introduced  in  the  previous  session, 
(passed) 

— AB221:   Creating  state  board  of  accountancy 
to  certify  public  accountants. 

— AB292:   To  amend  code  re:   erroneous  tax 
assessments  and  sales,  (passed) 

— AB489:  Limiting  hours  of  service  on  rail 
roads  and  providing  legal  sanc 
tion.  Bill  missing  from  State  Archives 
(couldn't  tell  whether  it  passed  or 
not) 

--AB545:   Amending  an  1893  battered  bill 
creating  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa 
tions,  prescribing  their  duties 
and  powers.  Vote  not  listed  as  bill 
is  missing  from  State  Archives. 

AB35:  To  create  Harbor  of  Oakland  and 

a  State  Harbor  Commission,  probably 
authored  by  McKeen^  (results  not 
listed) 

— AB161:   Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
fireboat  built  for  San  Francisco  and 
its  rivers.   With  Kenneally  of  San 
Francisco  County?  (vote  not  listed) 
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1899  (cont.) 

Congress;   In  March,  created  an  Isthmian  Canal 

Commission  to  study  plans  for  building 
interocean  canal  in  Central  America. 

Blue  Book  of  1899; 

George  C.  Perkins  (Republican),  Oakland, 
United  States  Senator  -  term  ends  March  1903. 

Victor  H.  Metcalf  (Republican),  Oakland, 

3rd  District  Congressman  -  term  ends  March  1901, 

Speakers  of  California  Assembly; 

Howard  E.  Wright,  Berkeley  -  January  2  to  31. 
Aid en  Anderson,  Suisun  -  January  31  for  the 

remainder  of  session. 

With  Knowland  from  Alameda  County: 

J.  A.  Bliss  and  J.  McD.  Keely,  Oakland. 
William  McDonald,  Livermore. 
A.  A.  McKeen,  Oakland. 

Fifteen  Republicans  and  five  Democrats  in  Senate. 

Twenty-one  Democrats  and  sixty  Republicans  in 

Assembly. 

One  Independent,  F.  P.  Meserve,  San  Bernadino. 

1900 

President;  McKinley 

Governor:   Gage 

Senator:  George  C.  Perkins 

Knowland;  Won  second  election  to  Assembly,  also  attend 
ed  special  legislative  session  for  election 
of  a  senator;  conducted  first  legislative 
investigation  -  of  San  Francisco  Police 
Department. 

January — Special  session.   Although  there  had 

been  no  Republican  caucus  during  regu 
lar  session,  a  caucus  was  called  for  this 
one. . .deciding  on  Burns?  A  Sub-caucus 
was  called  by  anti-Burns  Republicans, 
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1900  (cent.) 
Knowland:   (cont.) 

January — who  agreed  on  Thomas  R.  Bard  of  Ventura. 
Rumor  is  that  at  this  point  the  Herrin 
forces  deserted  Burns.  Burns  also  had 
the  support  of  Charles  Shortridge;  the 
leader  of  the  Assembly  forces  for  Burns 
was  a  Mr.  Dibble.  Bard  was  elected. 

February — Lexow  Committee  investigation.  Committee 
members:  J.  R.  Knowland,  Chairman;  E0I0 
Webber,  Lawrence  Schillig,  Eli  Wright, 
J.  W.  P.  laird. 

— Witnesses  were  Chief  of  Police  William 
P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Mayor  Phelan,  Police 
Captain  Wittman,  Frank  J.  Sullivan* 

— Issue  was  whether  license  fees  charged 
by  the  city  to  the  gamblers  were,  in 
effect,  bribes. 

— Spreckel's  Call  gave  wide  coverage  to 
the  hearings.  Others,  too,  probably. 

March  and  April— Bubonic  Scare  started  upon  report 

of  cases  in  Chinatown.  Denied 
by  Governor,  but  federal  health 
officer  Dr.  Kinyoun  persisted. 

Jun'e  21 — Republican  National  Convention  in  Phila 
delphia.  McKinley-Roosevelt  ticket  nomi 
nated  o  McKinley's  "front  porch"  campaign. 

July  5 — Democrats  nominate  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

November  6 — Knowland  wins  seat  again  by  2000  ma 
jority  (total  vote  for  him:   5,077). 
Democrat  Francis  H.  Bartlett  received 
991  votes. 

Others; 

March  14 — Congress  makes  gold  the  single  standard 
of  currency. 

September  18--First  direct  primary  tried  in  Minne 
apolis,  Minnesota. 
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1901 

Presidents:  McKinley,  then  Roosevelt 
Governor:  Gage 
Senators:  Perkins  and  Bard 
Speaker:  Cornelius  W.  Pendleton 

Knowland;   In  34th  session  of  legislature,  was  chair 
man  of  Assembly  Committee  on  Banking;  on 
Manufacturers,  Internal  Improvements  commit 
tees. 

Bills — Constitutional  amendment  no.  13  (Section  2, 
Article  IV)  re:  length  or  session  time  for 
bills,  or  pay  period. 

— Bill  to  create  and  regulate  public  ware 
houses,  (passed) 

— Bill  to  amend  county  board  of  horticulture 
act.  (result  not  listed) 

— Bill  to  amend  Penal  Code  by  adding  a  sec 
tion  to  Title  VII  re:  crimes  against  pub 
lic  justice.   This  was  probably  the  bil 
resulting  from  the  San  Francisco  investi 
gation,   (passed) 

— Amendment  to  uniform  county  governments 
act,  to  create  office  of  Humane  Officer 
in  third  class  counties. 

1902 

President:   Theodore  Roosevelt 
Governor:  Gage,  then  Pardee 
Senators:  Perkins  and  Bard 

Knowland;   Elected  to  state  Senate  from  14th  District 
by  2800  votes.   His  total  vote,  3,331. 

At  Republican  Convention,  a  powerful  faction 
backed  Gage,  then  switched  to  Pardee  in  or 
der  to  beat  a  less  reliable  party  man,  Tho 
mas  Flint.  Pardee  also  had  Metcalf  forces 
behind  him.  Flint  had  been  President  pro 
tern  of  Senate.   The  San  Francisco  Call  and 
Chronicle,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  were 
all  anti-Gage. 
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1902  (cont.) 

Knowland;  ( cont . ) 

George  Hatton,  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
ran  Per kin's  campaign  for  senator.   (In 
legislature,  Perkins  defeated  Democrat 
Franklin  K.  Lane). 

June  28 — Isthmian  Canal  Act,  authorizing  fi 
nancing  and  building  of  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus,  if  President  can  obtain 
concession  from  Panama  Canal  Company 
of  France;  if  he  cannot,  then  canal 
would  be  in  Nicaragua. 

Republican  Organization;  1903  Blue  Book 

1902  Republican  Chairman  of  State  Central  Commit 
tee's  Executive  Committee  -  William  C.  Cutter,  Yuba. 

Chairman  of  the  campaign  committee  was  a  Pardee  man- 
Charles  S.  H.  Spear, 

John  A.  Britton,  Charles  Snook,  "anti-machine" 
Pardee  men,  all  appointed  by  Convention  Chairman 
Neff. 

Governor  -  George  C.  Pardee 

Collector,  Port  of  San  Francisco  -  F.  S.  Stratton. 
President  Harbor  Commissioners  -Charles  H.  Spear, 

Ferry  Building, 
San  Francisco. 
Building  and  Loan  Commissioners  -  Secretary, 

James  L.  Fields, 
San  Francisco. 
Bank  Commissioners  -  Secretary,  J.  D.  Ewing, 

San  Francisco. 
State  Board  of  Health  -  Dr.  N.  K.  Foster,  Sacramento, 

Senators:  George  C.  Perkins,  (Republican),  Oakland  • 
term  expires  March  1909. 
Thomas  R.  Bard,  (Republican),  Hueneme- 
term  expires  March  1905. 
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Republican  Organization:  1903  Blue  Book  (cont.) 

Some  Congressmen  -  J.  H.  Gillett,  (Republican), 

Eureka,  1st  District. 

-  Theodore  A.  Bell,  (Democrat), 

Napa,  2nd  District. 

-  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  (Republican), 

Oakland,  3rd  District. 

State  Senators  -  Knowland 

-  Prank  W.  Leavitt,  Alameda  County 

-  G.  R.  Lukens,  (new) 

There  were  34  Republicans,  5  Democrats,  and 
1  Democrat  and  Union  Labor,  (Harry  Bankers, 
San  Francisco). 

Knowland 's  14th  Senatorial  District  was 
Township  of  Alameda  -  Brooklyn  township 
outside  of  Oakland,  and  south  of  East 
14th  Street. 

1903 

President:   Theodore  Roosevelt 
Governor:  Pardee 
Senators:  Perkins  and  Bard 

Knowland;  President  of  California  Landmarks  League, 

which  is  busy  in  Monterey  and  other  places. 

35th  Session  of  the  legislature,  Knowland 's 
first  in  Senate  from  14th  District. 

In  general,  this  legislature  was  character 
ized  by  its  brevity,  and  its  dispatch  in 
electing  George  Perkins  senator  over  opponents 
Franklin  K.  Lane  (Democrat),  Mayor  Eugene 
E.  Schmitz  (Union  Labor  Party),  and  Republicans 
Irving  Scott  and  Robert  T.  Devlin. 


The  major  issues  were:  (l)  a  labor-capital 
showdown  over  AB72,  an  inti-in junction  bill 
whose  effect  was  curbed  by  amendments.  This 
was  Grove  Johnson's  bill. 
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1903  (cont.) 

Knowland ;  (cont.)  (2)  Pardee's  veto  of  SB225,  oil 
flash  test  bill,  and  AB653  and  923,  the 
Rolley-Flsk  railroad  bills.  Fisk  was 
Speaker  of  Assembly. 

Bills  and  Resolutions  Introduced  by  Knovland; 

SB65 — to  authorize  purchase  and  use  of  voting 
machines,  no  vote. 

SB114 — to  amend  civil  code  pertaining  to  land 
building  corporations,  or  building  and 
loan  associations,  no  vote 

SB194 — to  "enforce  and  aid  the  educational  rights 
of  children,  and  provide  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  Act."  no  vote 

SB238 — to  "prevent  introduction  and  provide  for 
investigation  and  suppression  of  contag 
ious  diseases,"  with  appropriation,  passed 

SB356 — related  to  issue  of  bonds  for  school  dis 
tricts.  Passed  senate  then  was  withdrawn. 

SB420 — Compulsory  withdrawal  of  annuity  premiums 
by  teachers  in  districts  where  there  are 
no  annuitants,  passed 

SB521 — Amendment  to  act  which  would  create  and 
administer  teachers'  annuity  and  retire 
ment  funds,  passed 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  No,  11— memorializing 
Congress  regarding  purchase  or  condem 
nation  of  Sequoias  Gigantea  in  Calaveras 
County,  passed 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  No.  13— regarding  pro 
posed  transfer  to  Washington  by  Secretary 
of  Interior  the  old  Spanish  archives  of 
California,  passed  (for  or  against  trans 
fer?) 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  No.  14 — re:   Appointment 
of  Chester  Rowell  to  Isthmian  Canal  Com 
mission,  passed 

There  are  others  with  no  apparent  historical 
implications. 
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1904 

President:  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Governor  :  Pardee 

Senators:  George  C.  Perkins,  Bard  then  Flint 

Knovland  ;  Elected  to  finish  term  of  Congressman  Metcalf 
who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor;  Republican  convention  moved  from 
August  to  June  28. 

For  unexpired  term: 

J.  R.  Knowland  -  24,564  votes 

Henry  C.  McPlke  (Democrat)  -  7,123  votes 

For  full  term:  November  8,  1904 
J.  R.  Knowland  -  24,637  votes 
Henry  C.  McPike  (Democrat)  -  7,210  votes 
M.  Lesser  (Socialist)  -  3,617  votes 


Other  : 


National  Republican  Convention  June  21  - 
Coliseum,  Chicago.  Nominated  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks. 

February  26  -  Panama  Canal  Zone  acquired  by 
United  States. 

Southern  Pacific  defeated  United  States  Senator 
Thomas  R.  Bard  for  Republican  Nomination. 
Frank  P.  Flint  elected,  backed  by  Pardee. 
Bitterly  resented  by  many  Republicans  who  went 
over  to  Progressive  wing. 

Schmitz  re-elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco  by 
now  a  Labor  -  Southern  Pacific  candidate  run 
by  Ruef. 


President :  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Governor:  Pardee 

Senators:  "Perkins  and  Flint 

Legislative  Session;  Pardee 's  budget  and  request  for 
a  raise  in  tax  levy  to  avoid  depletion  of 
General  Fund  before  fiscal  year  ended. 
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1905  (cont.) 

Legislative  Session;  (cont.)  Robert  T.  Devlin  carried 
it  through  the  Senate.   (AB924)  -  February 
20  to  March  13. 

General  appropriation  was  $5 } 470, 996.  Pardee 
vetoed  $991,108  of  special  appropriations, 
1800,000  of  this  went  to  improvement  of  fa 
cilities  at  state  institutions,, 

1906 

President:   Theodore  Roosevelt 
Governor:   Gillett 
Senators:  Perkins  and  Flint 

39th  Congress;  Republican  State  Convention  in  Santa 

cruz  -  San  Francisco  Call  charged  that 
Herrin  had  paid  Ruef  $20,000  for  de 
livering  San  Francisco  votes  to  Southern 
Pacific's  candidate  for  governor. 

Graft  trials  began  and  grand  jury  was  in 
San  Francisco,   ^rancis  J.  Heney  pro 
secutor.  Backed  by  businessmen. 

Pardee  had  not  been  faithful,  had  given 
aid  to  Western  Pacific  Railroad  con 
struction,  and  had  been  against  rail 
road  interests  in  Oakland  waterfront 
problem. 

Hearst  deserted  Democrats  -  had  formed 
Independence  League.  D.A.  Langdon  of 
San  Francisco  (the  honest  one  who  had 
made  graft  trials  possible)  as  candidate 
for  governor. 

Democrats  nominated  Theodore  A.  Bell  at 
Sacramento  Convention  -  anti-railroad, 
Napa  lawyer. 

Theodore  A.  Bell  barely  lost  the  governor 
contest,  using  an  anti-railroad  campaign. 
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1906  (cont.) 

February ;  Hepburn  Act  -  gave  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission  powers  to  enforce  its  regulation 
of  railroads. 

April  18 ;  Earthquake.  Bills  for  California's  unpaid 
claims  on  federal  government  -  $2,000,000 
in  all  for  5  per  cent  public  land  sales, 
Civil  War  and  Indian  Wars.  Appropriated 
May  1906.   Also  $10,000,000  loan  to  Red 
Cross  and  $12,000,000  purchase  of  San 
Francisco  city  bonds. 

Election  Statistics;  November  6,  1906 
Joseph  R.  Knowland  -  21,510 
Hugh  W.  Brunk  (Democrat)  -  7,716 
William  McDevitt  (Socialist)  -  2,514 
T.  H.  Montgomery  (Prohibition)  -  482 
Charles  C.  Boynton  (Independence  League)  -  3,614 

Governor  Gillett  -  15,248 
Theodore  Bell  -  11,172 

State  Senators: 

J.  Clem  Bates  (Republican)  Alameda  -  2,272 
Frank  N.  Dodd  (Democrat)  -  337 
J.  W.  Powell  (Socialist)  -  382 

California  vote  for  President: 
Roosevelt  -  205,226 
Parker  and  Davis  (Democrat)  -  89,404 
Debs  and  Cox  (Socialist)  -  29,535 


President :  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Governor:  Gillett 
Senators:  Perkins  and  Flint 

Financial  Panic;  Gentlemen's  agreement  with  Japan  - 

she  would  issue  no  passports  to  laborers 
for  the  United  States. 

May  -  Abe  Ruef  confessed,  implicated  Herrin  of 

Southern  Pacific  and  Calhoun  of  United  Rail- 
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1907  (cent.) 
Financial  Panic:   (cont.) 

May  -  (cont.)  road  and  others.  Later  on  officials 
of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  Home  Telephone, 
Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  in 
dicted.   Business  community  switched  from 
pro-trial  to  anti-trial.   This  put  labor 
on  side,  alone,  of  graft  trials. 

-  Labor  troutole  in  San  Francisco;  Calhoun 
imports  1200  strikebreakers,  becomes  hero 

in  spite  of  indictment  -  Spreckels  and  Phelan 
subject  of  campaign  -"ruining  business." 

-  Heney  shot  (190?  or  1908)  and  Hiram  Johnson 
took  his  place. 

-  Dickson  and  Rowell  and  others  meet  in  Los 
Angeles,  form  Lincoln-Roosevelt  league. 

1907  Blue  Book; 

Collector,  Port  of  San  Francisco  -  F.S.  Stratton 

Collector,  Port  of  Los  Angeles  -  John  C.  Clive 

Collector,  Port  of  San  Diego  -  W.  W.  Bowers 

Collector,  Port  of  Eureka  -  S.  A.  Campbell 

State  Board  of  Examiners  -  W.  S.  Melick 
Railroad  Commissioners  -  Judson  C.  Brusie 

3rd  Congressional  District  covered  all  of  Salano, 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda  Counties.  Apportionment 
as  of  March  23,  1901,  in  effect  January  1,  1902. 


President :  Roosevelt 
Governor:  Gillett 

Taft  vs.  William  J.  Bryan:  June  16-19  -  William  Howard 
Taft  nominated  by  one  ballot  at  Republican 
convention  in  Chicago  coliseum.  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  Republicans  were  pro-Taft  "because 
he  will  carry  out  Theodore  Roosevelt's  policies." 
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1908  (cont.) 
Knowland :  re-elected  to  Congress, 

1909  (cont.) 

President ;  Taf t 
Governor:  Gillett 

1910 

President :  Taft 
Governor:  Hiram  Johnson 

Knowland ;  re-elected  to  Congress. 

Republican  Party  t  Hiram  Johnson  wins  governorship 

against  Democrat  Bell, 

William  F.  Herrin  becomes  Vice 
President  of  Southern  Pacific. 

Knowland  bids  for  Tribune. 

Progressive  candidates  William  Kent 
and  William  D.  Stephans  get  con 
gressional  seats. 

Old  guard  governor  candidates  in 
primary:   Curry,  Stanton,  and  Elery 
all  ran  against  Hiram  Johnson. 

After  primary  the  insurgents  em 
phasized  the  Republican  aspects  rather 
than  the  Progressive, 


President :  Taft 
Governor:  Johnson 

January  23:  Formation  of  National  Progressive  Republi 
can  League  -  (p. 159,  Mowry)  at  Senator 
LaFollette's  home. 
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1911  (cont.) 

June  17;  LaFollett  announced  against  Taft.   Except 
William  Kent  and  Spreckles,  California 
Progressives,  wanted  to  support  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (who  wouldn't  announce),  or  Taft 
(but  he  wouldn't  change  his  policies). 
Taft  also  denounced  Progressives  during 
California  trip  in  autumn.  Late  October, 
LaFollett  got  their  support.   Ex-governor 
Pardee  spoke  at  San  Francisco  LaFollett 
meeting. 

July  31 t  Knowland  writes  Stratton  that  John  F.  Conners 
will  have  control  of  Tribune  for  some  time  - 
including  next  campaign. 


President:  W.  Wilson  wins. 
Governor:  Hiram  Johnson 

Knowland ;  re-elected  to  Congress. 

Republican  Party:  In  late  January,  Theodore  Roosevelt 

became  unannounced  candidate.   Hiram 
Johnson  wires  from  Oyster  Bay  Febru 
ary  2,  that  he  is  a  candidate.  La 
Follett  's  "breakdown  speech11  in 
Philadelphia  on  same  day. 

In  June  Theodore  Roosevelt  organizes 
"Bull  Moose"  Progressive  Party,  runs 
for  President.  Gets  more  votes  than 
Taft  and  Republicans. 


President:  Wilson 
Governor:  Johnson 

February  25;  16th  Amendment  -  Congress  has  power 
to  collect  taxes  on  income. 
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(cont. ) 


Jun  e t   James  Phelan  announces  candidacy  for  sena 
torial  race. 

Fall:  Passage  of  Hetch  Hetchy  reservoir  "bill  - 
had  been  a  question  for  12  years  (Phelan 
a  lobbyist  for  it). 

September;  Heney  announced;  Hiram  Johnson  rumored  - 
Heney  backed  by  P.  Older  and  William 
Kent. 

December;  Hiram  Johnson,  Rowell  et  al,  inaugurate 
3rd  party  Progressives. 


Knowland; 


January; 


February i 


President:   Wilson 

Governor;   Johnson  wins  second  term. 

Runs  for  United  States  Senate.  James 
D.  Phelan,  progressive  Democrat  wins; 
Heney,  progressive  Republican  is  second. 

Johnson  decided  not  to  run  for  Senate,  for 
governor  instead. 

Phelan  announces  for  Senate  race.  Registra 
tion  showed  25  per  cent  Progressive,  25 
per  cent  Democrat,  and  50  per  cent  Re 
publican.  Biggest  total  primary  vote  went 
to  Knowland  and  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  of 
Republicans.  (Phelan  -  88,000).  Total 
Republican  -  240,000.   Total  Democrat  - 
110,000.  Bitter  fight  between  Knowland 
and  Shortridge.  Use  of  "Shame  of  California" 
picture  in  the  race  (from  1906). 
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CONGRESSIONAI  DIRECTORY  LISTINGS  FOR 
JOSEPH  R.  ROWLAND 


From  The  Congressional  Directory;  began  service 
in  Congress  November  8,  1904.  In  the  biography:  "... 
resigning  (California  Senate)  in  1904,  after  serving 
one  session,  having  in  the  mean  time  received  the 
Republican  nomination  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  Honorable  Victor  H.  Metcalf  in  the  53th  Congress... 
and  also  for  the  59th  Congress  -  elected  for  both 
terms  by  plurality  of  17,384." 

58th  Congress.  3rd  Session  -  January  1905  edition 
Knowland  appointed  to  the  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures 
Committee. 

59th  Congress  -  January  1906  directory 
Knowland  was  on  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  the 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  Committee. 

60th  Congress,  same  until  2nd  Session  -  January  1909 

directory 

Knowland  was  on  the  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  Commit. 
tee,  and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

62nd  Congress,  1st  Session  -  May  1911  directory 
Knowland  was  listed  as  being  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  only. 

63rd  Congress,  1st  Session 

Knowland  not  listed  in  committee  assignments  -  books 
does  not  look  complete  in  House  of  Representatives 
listings. 

2nd  Session 

Knowland  was  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee;  this  continues  thru  the  63rd  Session. 
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FIVE  KNOWLAND  BIOGRAPHIES:  (Notes) 

Constructive  Calif ornians,  Los  Angeles  Saturday  Night 
Publishing  Company;  1926,  p.  51. 

Chosen  at  spring  meeting,  1924,  of  the  Associated 
Press  to  be  a  board  member  (director).  Director  of 
American  Bank  which  was  merged  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Oakland,  with  branches  in  all  sections  of  the 
East  Bay  -  resources  $70,000,000.  Director  of  California 
Development  Association,  also  vice  president  and  director 
of  the  Oakland  Title  Insurance  Company.  President  of 
the  Athens  Atheletic  Club  -  new  $1,000,000  building. 
Trustee  of  Mills  College. 

He  was  youngest  child  -  educated  in  ilameda  public 
schools  and  Hopkins  Academy  of  Oakland,  and  University 
of  Pacific  (San  Jose).  A  favorite  sister  -  Sadie  Know- 
land  Coe  -  died  in  Evanston,  Illinois  "more  than  twenty 
years  ago"  was  director  of  music  in  a  college. 

1899:  Elected  to  California  Assembly,  47th  District, 
Chairman  of  special  legislative  committee  investigating 
condition  of  Chinese  quarter  in  San  Francisco  resulting 
in  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting  traffic  in  Chinese 
slave  girls.   (He  was  26  years  old). 
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Constructive  Californians  (cont.) 

1902:  Elected  to  California  Senate.  Chairman 
of  Committee  on  Banking.  Active  in  re-electing  United 
States  Senator  Perkins  and  the  election  of  Thomas  R. 
Bard.  Upon  appointment  of  Victor  H.  Metcalf  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  Commerce,  Knowland  was  nominated  to  fill 
unexpired  term  -  58th  and  59th  Congress.  Knowland 
won  ensuing  elections  -  continued  in  Congress  until 
1914. 

1914:  In  August  won  Republican  primary  for  sena 
tor.  (Lost  election  to  Phelan).  Member  of  House  Com 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  -  (concerned 
with  canal  legislation,  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  re:  tolls). 

Past  and  Present  of  Alameda  County.  Volume  II,  Chicago; 
1914,  S.  J.  Clarke  Publishing  Company. 

(l)  The  elder  Joseph  Knowland  was  born  in  1833, 
had  resided  in  Alameda  since  1872.  Came  West  from  Long 
Island,  1857.  Tough  time  until  1862  -  got  a  job  from 
Benjamin  Dore,  lumber.  Then  various  partnerships  and 
mills  -  coasting  fleet,  and  a  whaling  boat,  the  Amethyst, 
which  wrecked.  Prom  Oregon  to  San  Diego  he  had  lumber 
interests.  He  was  also  one  of  the  largest  stock  holders 
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Past  and  Present  of  Alameda  County  (cont.) 
of  Alameda  Bank,  and  a  director  and  trustee  of  Gas 
Consumers  Association  for  17  years.  Some  mining 
interests  too.   (Died  November  13,  1913). 

(2)  Joseph  R.  Knowland  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  lumber  and  shipping  business.   "Began  at 
bottom  and  rose  steadily,  learning  business  in  principle 
and  detail..."  Some  things  he  was  in  with  hie  father: 
director  of  Gardiner  Mill  Company  (lumber  in  Oregon), 
director  in  Kennedy  Mine  and  Milling  Company,  a  member 
of  Gas  Consumers  Association  of  United  States,  a  director 
in  the  Alameda  National  Bank  and  also  in  the  Union  Savings 
Bank  of  Oakland. 

He  is  now  President  of  the  California  landmarks 
League. 

The  Grizzly  Bear,  October  1951,  volume  89,  no.  534,  p.  5o 
An  account  of  the  celebration  of  California's  101st 
birthday  and  presentation  of  the  453-acre  Knowland  State 
Arboretum.  More  than  2000  people  attended.  Principal 
speaker  was  Earl  Warren,  also  Supervisor  George  Jans sen, 
and  Mayor  Cliff or  Rishell.  Tells  of  the  acreage  about 
to  go  into  receivership  when  Knowland  went  to  Park  Commission 
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The  Grizzly  Bear  (cont.) 

and  they  bought  it  "after  an  independent  appraisal." 

Who's  Who  -  Knowland,  Joseph  Russell 

Born  August  5,  1873  -  educated  in  public  and  private 
schools  and  University  of  Pacific.  Married  Ellie  J. 
Fife  April  2,  1894  -  three  children:  Mrs.  Eleanor  F. 
Lion,  Joseph  Jr.,  and  William  Fife.  Second  marriage 
was  to  Emelyn  S.  West. 

Politics:  California  Assemblyman  -  1898,  1902; 
State  Senator  1902-1904.  Elected  in  1904  to  58th  Congress 
to  fill  unexpired  term  (04-05)  of  Victor  H.  Metcalf , 
resigned.  Re-elected  to  59th  -  63rd  Congresses  (1905- 
1915)  from  6th  California  District.  Republican  nominee 
for  Senate  1914  against  Heney  (Progressive)  and  Phelan 
(liberal  Democrat).  Phelan  won;  Johnson  won  second  term 
as  governor. 

President  and  Publisher  of  Oakland  Tribune, 

Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  American  Trust  Company, 

President  of  Franklin  Investment  Company. 

Chairman  of  California  State  Park  Commission. 

Member  of  California  Centinennial  Commission  1948-50, 

Director  of  California  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Director  of  California  Automobile  Association. 

Knowland  retired  January  I960  from  State  Park  Com 
mission. 
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The  Grizzly  Bear  ( cont . ) 

Books:  California,  a  Landmark  History. 

Home:  25  Seaview  Avenue,  Piedmont,  California. 

History  of  Alameda  County  (by  Merritt),  S.  J.  Clarke 
Publishing  Company;  Chicago,  Illinois,  1928.  Volume  II, 
p.  552. 

Mentions  that  he  was  in  the  lumber  business  with 
his  father,  also  "the  latter 's  various  shipping  interests*" 
He  was  25  years  old  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  Legislature  (majority  of  1500),  He  was  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation.  In  1900  he  was  re- 
elected  by  a  majority  of  2000,  and  was  made  chairman 
of  a  "special  committee  to  investigate  the  police  depart 
ment  of  San  Francisco"  -  resulted  in  his  anti-Chinese 
girl  traffic  law. 

1902:  State  senate  -  majority  of  2800  votes  - 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Banking. 

1904:  Nominated  to  fill  out  unexpired  term  of 
the  Honorable  Victor  H.  Metcalf  in  58th  Congress  who 
had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Elected  to  59th  Congress  by  majority  of  3,384. 
Also  elected  to  60th  to  63rd  Congresses.  Voted  for 
provision  in  Panama  Canal  bill  preventing  railroads 
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History  of  Alameda  County  (cont.) 

from  owning  or  controlling  steamships  operating  through 
the  canal  when  competing  with  railroad  lines  in  traffic. 
He  made  four  trips  to  the  canal  zone.  He  also  supported 
federal  suppression  of  white  slave  traffic. 

In  1894  he  married  Ella  Fife;  she  died  in  1907. 
In  1909  he  married  Emaline  Sue  West  in  Chicago.  On 
November  13,  1913  his  father  died. 
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PARTIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  J.  R.  KNOWLAND  INTERVIEWS 


Books : 

1.  Ickes,  Harold  L.,  America's  House  of  Lords ,  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Chapter 
16;  New  York,  1939. 

2.  Mowry,  George  E. ,  The  California  Progressives; 
University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1951. 

Documents: 

1.  Annual  Report,  California  State  Park  Commission; 
Sacramento,  1938-1944. 0-938  Report  contains  sum 
mary  of  state  park  growth,  p.  4.)  Library  no.  SB482, 
Berkeley.  C2A28 

2.  California  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  1941- 
1958. (State  Park  Commission  monthly  reports.) 
Those  during  1941-43  seem  to  contain  information 
from  the  local  park  level;  Commission  minutes  are 
in  later  volumes.  Library  no.  HC107,  Documents, 
Berkeley.  C2A23 

3.  Report  of  Senate  Interim  Committee,  "California's 
State  Park  Program,  "Two  Studies  of  Selected  State 
Park  Problems."  Sacramento,  1955.  (For  critical 
views  of  park  administration.) 

4.  Senate  of  California,  Two  Studies  of  Current  and 
Selected  State  Park  Problems ,  1955,  p.  15. 

5.  The  California  Blue  Book,  1899-1905. 

6.  The  California  Legislative  Record,  1899  to  1904. 
Newspapers: 

1,  Alameda  Free  Library  Board  controversy:  Alameda 
Argus,  Circa  May  31,  1896.  Also  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  May  31,  1896  (with  picture);  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  June  1,  1896;   San  Francisco  Examiner, 
June  1,  1896. 
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Newspapers:  (cont.) 

2.  "Shame  of  California"  story  and  picture,  San 
Francisco  Call.  September  10,  1906. 

3.  Knowland  as  replacement  for  Congressman  Met calf , 
San  Francisco  Examiner .  August  4,  1904.  (mentions 
Metcalf  forces  versus  Perdee's  candidate  R.  Russell 
Lukens) 

Periodicals: 

1.  Creel,  George,  "What  About  Hiram  Johnson,"  Every 
body's  Magazine.  XXXI,  October  1914,  pp.  449-460. 

2.  "How  to  Retire,"  Time.  Volume  76,  p.  70,  October 
17,  I960. 

3.  Hutchinson,  W.  H.,  "Prologue  to  Reform,  The  California 
Anti-Railroad  Republicans,  1899-1905,  "  Southern 
California  Quarterly.  Volume  XLIV,  September  1962. 

4.  Knowland,  J.  R.,  "California's  Native  Sons,"  Over 
land.  51:105-10,  FeBruary  1908. 

5.  Knowland,  J.  R. ,  "California:  Pivotal  and  Doubtful," 
Review  of  Reviews.  Volume  93,  pp.  39-40,  March  1936. 

6*  Knowland,  J.  R. ,  "Pacific  Coast  and  the  Panama  Canal," 
Overland  Monthly  50:451-4,  November  1907:  Congress 
man  Knowland  writes  of  his  visit  to  the  canal  zone 
during  Christmas,  1906. 

7.  Portrait  of  Knowland  and  senatorial  race,  Sunset 
Magazine.  Volume  33,  October  1914,  p.  654. 

Others: 

1.  Argus  and  Encinal.  Index  in  Alameda  Free  Library, 
Alameda,  California:  "Knowland,  J.  R."  entry  under 
"Alameda  History."  (to  1941?  done  by  WPA) 
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Other:  (cont.) 

2.  Henning,  Robert:  Dissertation  on  James  Phelan, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Library  no, 
308t 

1961 
33 

3.  Hichborn,  Franklin:  Collected  papers  (mimeographed), 
Haines  Foundation.  On  deposit  at  Haynes  Foundation 
Library,  2324  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
and  with  Arthur  Sherry,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

4.  Knowland,  William  R. ,  "Knowland  Gives  Facts  on  Sale 
of  Tribune  Stock,"  (letter,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
November  4,  1939,  p.  32. 

5.  Letters,  J.  R.  Knowland  to  F.  S.  Stratton,  Collector 

of  Port  of  San  Francisco;  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

6.  Walker,  Freda  Kaiser:  Dissertation  on  James  Phelan, 
James  D.  Phelan «  Democratic  Senator  from  California. 
1947.  Library  no.  308t,  Berkeley. 
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NEWSPAPERS  IN  BANCROFT  - 
re:  Joseph  Knowland's  Times  (as  of  I960) 


1.  Alameda  Daily  Argus  -  (weekly,  semi-weekly,  and  daily) 

1899:  January  7. 

1905:  July  29  -  December  30. 

2.  Alameda  Daily  Encinal  -  (nothing  between  June  24, 
1895  and  July  28,  1903) 

3.  Enquirer  - 

1901-1904:  complete 

1905:  many 

Later  combined  with  Oakland  Daily  Post  to  form  the 
Post  Enquirer. 

4.  Oakland  Daily  Herald  -  (old  one) 

1903:  March  31  -  December  1,  3-31. 
1904:  complete 

1905:  January  2  -  June  27,  29;  August  11,  13  - 
December  30. 

5o  Oakland  Socialist  Voice  - 

1905:  March  25  -  July  1;  July  15  -  December  30. 
Absorbed  by  The  World,  later  3Jhe  Labor  World .  San 
Francisco. 

6.  Oakland  Times  - 

1897:  January  1  -  December  31. 
1898:  January  3-12,  14  -  June  30. 
1899:  January  3  -  February  21,  23  -  December  30; 
most  issues  to  December  30,  1905. 
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FROM  OLD  LIBRARY  SCRAPBOOK  IN 
ALAMEDA  CITY  LIBRARY 


When  Knowland  was  appointed  by  the  city  trustees, 
the  old  board  refused  to  give  up  -  spring  of  1895.  The 
law  unclear  -  whether  appointments  were  to  be  made  for 
two  years  as  was  the  custom  or  for  four  years.   (Some 
boards  had  been  held  over  for  four  years,  new  ones 
given  short  terms  to  compensatee)  The  real  issue 
must  have  been  the  power  struggle  in  the  City  Board 
of  Trustees  who  (at  least  up  to  this  time)  had  appointed 
Library  Trustees. 

Old  Board:  appointed  1893  -  for  four  years 

to  April  1897? 
John  G.  Brick 
I.  P.  Allen 
John  Lutgen 
George  H.  Mastick  (a  lawyer,  long-time  member 

of  Library  Board) 
General  R.  H.  Magill 

New  Board  in  1896: 
J.  R.  Knowland 
Edward  Shelley 
George  C.  Jensen 
Librarian  Harbourne 

The  new  board,  with  attorney  J.  W.  Goodwin,  tried 
to  physically  take  over  the  library  May  31,  1896  -  would 
not  let  Harbourne  work.  The  police  were  called,  then 
a  temporary  injunction  was  granted  by  Judge  Frick,  pending 
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a  hearing.  Harbourne  later  absconded  with  some  library 
funds  and  went  to  Alaska.  The  newspaper  Argus  was  anti- 
Knowlando 

There  was  also  a  question  of  Mrs.  I.  N.  Chapman's 
eligibility  because  the  city  charter  language  made  a 
woman  ineligible.  City  Trustee  Forderer  wanted  to  get 
the  librarian  out  -  according  to  John  G.  Brick.  leydecker 
and  Hammond  also  on  City  Board  of  Trustees,  (also  Isaac 
P.  Allen?).   "A. P. A."  was  anti-Harbourne  too  -  Knowland 
a  member,  with  Husband,  Barber,  Forderer,  Clark,  and 
Jensen. 
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KNOWLAND'S  INVESTIGATION 
OP  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


from  San  Francisco  Call,  Tuesday,  February  5,  1901 
page  5,  column  2.  (Proprietor  of  paper  -  John  D. 
Spreckels) 

Superior  Judge  Lawlor  has  given  his  courtroom  for 
investigation o   Limits  of  investigation  and  questions 
to  be  determined  by  members  of  the  "Lexow  Committee" 
of  which  Joseph  R.  Knowland  is  chairman.,  Begins  this 
afternoon.  Also  on  the  committee:   J.  W.  P.  Laird,  Eli 
Wright,  E.  L.  Webber,  and  Lawrence  Schillig. 

Lawyers  not  allowed  in  to  coach  and  guard  witnesses 
or  to  ask  questions.   Witnesses  to  be  subpoenaed.   "While 
the  investigation  promises  to  be  general  in  character, 
particulary  attention  will  be  given  to  the  charges 
that  the  department  is  corrupt  in  its  relations  with 
Chinese  gamblers  and  other  coolie  offenders  against 
the  law." 

It  is  "promised  that  some  of  the  most  prominent 
officials  in  the  city  will  be  asked  to  take  the  wit 
ness  stand.. o.  Enough  of  police  methods  will  be  ex 
ploited  to  justify  the  sensational  accusations  which 
have  been  made." 
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Wednesday,  February  6,  1901 

Chief  of  Police  William  P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  only 
witness  today,  admitted  "unhesitatingly"  that  the 
plan  to  license  Chinese  gamblers  and  immoral  women 
was  "fathered  alone"  by  Phelan  (mayor).   Although 
it  appeared  legal  to  the  Police  Commission  and  the 
District  Attorney,  police  were  told  after  the  plan 
was  instituted  that  it  was  illegal,  so  they  dropped 
it.   Most  questions  were  asked  by  Knowland  and  Webber. 
Police  Captain  Wittman  seems  to  be  the  main  suspect. 
Mayor  Phelan  will  follow  Sullivan  as  witness,  then 
George  Newhall  (president  of  the  Police  Commission). 
Frank  J.  Sullivan's  Chinatown  property  (he  is  Phelan !s 
brother-in-law)  is  under  scrutiny  -  an  alleged  lottery 
place  is  in  it.   One  house  of  ill  fame  is  admitted. 

Phelan  castigated  for  appointment  of  William 
Sullivan  as  Chief  of  Police.... he  had  done  it  when 
there  was  a  deadlock  between  two  other  men.   The  grand 
jury  investigation  was  going  on  simultaneously. 
Thursday,  February  7,  1901 

Committee  investigation  continued:   First  testi 
mony  of  slave  traffic  on  February  9  by  Reverend  Dr. 
John  E.  Gardner,  Chinese  inspector  and  interpreter. 
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Tuesday,  February  12,  1901  (page  2) 
There  was  a  full  page  of  testimony  on  slave 
girls  "by  missionaries. 

Thursday,  February  14,  1901  (page  2) 
On  the  closing  day  the  "investigating  committee 
refuses  to  receive  testimony  of  vital  importance." 


For  re;oort  to  Assembly,  see  pages  625-628,  Assembly 
Journal  (34th  Session)  and  resulting  Assembly  bills  - 
768  (passed),  769  (passed). 
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KNOWLAKD  SPEECH,  1913 

GRIZZLY  BEAR,  April  1914  -  Volume  XIV,  page  2  Supplement, 
No.  6,  whole  no.  84.  J.  R.  Knowland's  speech  at  Tenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  Washington,  December  4,  1913  -  (also  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record) . 

He  defends  Congress  spending  $6,000,000  on  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  -  in  his  district.   This  had 
been  criticized  by  Governor  Glynn.  He  tells  why  it  is 
necessary  to  have  harbor  facilities  owned  by  the  public 
(state  or  municipal)  rather  than  individuals  or  corpora 
tions.  He  said  relating  to  the  expected  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  that  it  was  necessary  "so  as  to  accord  to 
the  smallest  shipper  the  same  advantages  and  facilities 
which  heretofore  ...  were  only  favored  for  corporations 
and  large  shippers."  Legislation  was  called  for.  Much 
legislation  to  keep  waterways  (rivers,  harbors)  open 
to  public  began  in  his  committee.  (Knowland  was  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce). 

He  tried  in  1910  to  prevent  railroad-owned  ships 
from  having  access  to  the  canal,  thus  affording  "phony 
competition"  to  United  States  coast-to-coast  railroad 
lines.   It  would  be  another  thing  equivalent  to  parallel 
lines.   This  was  an  amendment  to  the  then  existing  inter 
state  commerce  act,  being  considered  in  the  Interstate 
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and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  On  the  floor,  this 
amendment  was  killed  "and  I  need  not  here  mention  the 
forces  that  were  responsible  for  its  elimination." 
(Southern  Pacific,  etc  ?)   The  bill  had  provided  "that 
railroads  could  not  acquire  competing  water  carriers 
or  water  carriers  purchase  competing  railroads."  The 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  helped  -  did  essentially  the 
same  thing,  was  to  be  in  effect  July  1,  1914.   The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  given  new  powers. 

He  gives  examples  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los  Angeles  harbors  -  nearly  all  city-owned  at  that 
time.   San  Francisco  is  state-owned,  supported  by  docking 
receipts.   Bond  issues  (approved  by  legislature  and 
passed  by  peoDle  on  state-wide  ballot)  are  necessary 
to  get  money  for  improvements.   In  1911  the  legisla 
ture  transferred  waterfronts  and  tide  lands  to  cities 
of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  Oakland  -  but  not  San 
Francisco  or  Eureka. 
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In  American  House  of  Lords,  Ickes  states  that  Leo 
E.  Owens,  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  offered  $1,070,000  for  50  per  cent  less  one 
share  of  Tribune  Building  stock  and  50  per  cent  of 
publishing  stock.   Judge  John  J.  Allen's  Superior  Court 
threw  it  out:   "outside  ownership  would  result  in  dis 
harmony.  " 

Knowland  says  in  Editor  and  Publisher,  ITovember  4, 
1939 »  page  32,  that  Owens  wanted  all  stock.   "When 
approached  several  months  before  to  make  a  bid  (this  was 
for  all  the  publishing  company  stock  and  Knowland 's  bid 
was  for  half) ,  Owens  declined  to  bid  v/hen  the  estate 
informed  him  that  it  did  not  have  the  control  of  a  ma 
jority  of  the  stock."  When  the  matter  came  up  in  court, 
the  court  pointed  out  also  that  it  could  not  authorize 
a  credit  sale  in  the  absence  of  any  bid  on  his  part  and 
against  the  valid  objections  of  Mrs.  Dorgie's  sister. 
There  was  no  jurisdiction  to  sell  so  much  of  the  stock, 
and  without  investigation  of  Owens'  financial  standing 
it  was  not  legal.   There  was  no  appeal.   The  bid  by 
Knowland  (of  $311,200  according  to  Ickes)  has  always 
been  the  highest  bid. 
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Knowland  charges  that  Ickes  was  put  on  to  the 
whole  story  "by  Sheldon  L.  Sackett,  formerly  of  the 
Salem  Statesman  (Oregon),  who  had  acquired  an  assign 
ment  on  the  part  of  interests  of  Antonio  Martin  of 
Spain.   The  Tribune  several  years  ago  refused  to  give 
a  waiver  on  a  radio  length  desired  by  Sackett. 
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1903  BLUE  BOOK  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  A  FEW 
IN  POLITICS  IS  ZNOWLABD'S  TIME 


Senator  George  Clement  Parkins 

b.  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  1839  -  farm  -  little  schooling 
went  to  sea  -  came  to  California  1855  -  mercantile 
business  in  Oroville.  Later  on  banking,  milling, 
mining,  steamship  business  (currently), 

1869:  State  senate  Butte  County,  1872  -  represented 
three  counties  in  Congress  -  unexpired  term 
of  David  Boucher,  1879  -  governor* 

1893:  Appointed  United  States  Senator  by  Governor 

Marlcham,  "vice  Honorable  Leland  Stanford,  dec.", 

1895:  Elected  United  States  Senator  to  fill  Leland 
Stanford's  term. 

1897:  Elected  for  full  term. 
1903:  Re-elected. 

Victor  E±  Metcalf 

b0  Utica,  New  York  -  Utica  Free  Academy,  Russell's 

Military  Academy,  New  Haven  -  Yale  law  1876  graduate 
bar  in  Connecticut  1876,  New  York  1877.  Went 
to  Oakland  1879.  Elected  to  Congress  1898.  Re- 
elected  1900,  1902.  How  did  he  get  into  politics? 
Congress  was  his  first  public  office. 

George  Russell  Lukens 

b,  Philadelphia,  1868  -  went  to  Australia  1876,  to 
Oakland  1880.  Public  schools  and  University  of 
California  graduate  1889. 

1892:  Admitted  to  California  bar. 

1900:  Elected  State  Senator  27th  District. 
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Thomas  Flint .  Jr.  (President  protem  Senate  1895-1903) 
b0  San  Juan,  Monterey  County  -  Dartmouth  College. 
1888:  Elected  to  State  Senate,, 
1892:  Re-elected. 

1893:  Appointed  member  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Sutter's 
Fort. 

1902:  Ee-elected  State  Senator. 
Grove  Lawrence  Johnson 

b»  Syracuse,  New  York,  1841 *  grammar  school  only  - 
bar  1862  -  went  to  Sacramento  1865  -  clerk  for 
Board  of  Supervisors  1866-1873. 

1877:  Assemblymen  from  Sacramento  County  until  1878. 
State  Senator  for  23rd  and  24th  sessions* 

1895:  Congressmen  from  2nd  District  until  1897. 

1899s  Appointed  director  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

1901:  Re-appointed  director. 

1898:  Elected  to  Assembly  again,  also  in  1900,  1902, 
and  1906. 

Dr.  Chester  Rowell  (from  J.  M.  Quinn's  mugbook,  1905- 
page  159) 

b.  San  Joaquin,  California  -  practiced  briefly  in 
San  Francisco  -  in  1874  went  to  Fresno. 

1876:  established  Fresno  Republican,  owned  it  for 
three  years. 

1891:  Became  president  of  paper,  bought  controlling 
shares. 

1879?  Elected  State  Senator  (Republican),  also  in  1883, 
1898,  and  1902. 
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Dr.  Chester  Rowell  (cont.) 
1880:  Appointed  to  State  Board  of  Health. 

1891:  Appointed  to  University  of  California  Board  of 
Regents. 

1900:  Delegate  to  National  Republican  Convention. 

1900:   In  deadlock  "voted  continuously  for  Thomas 
R.  Bard. 
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RANDOM  NOTES  ON  THE  TRIBUNE 

1.  "Russ"  Knowland  (JR  jr)  had  always  been  the 
Senior  JRK  -  died  October  6,  1961. 

2.  City  Editor  was  Al  Reck,  then  Prank  Wootten,  Jr., 
who  left  to  buy  a  paper  somewhere. 

3.  Tribune  cartoonist  was  Lou  Grant. 

4.  Knave  Addison  Brown  Schuster,  died  1953t  (and 
many  others,  according  to  Drury). 

5.  Tribune  finally  organized  in  1959  by  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  Big  shake-up.  Many  others 
resigned  in  anger,.  Previously  had  had  a  sort 
of  company  union,  which  kept  everyone  on  until 
retirement. 
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RANDOM  NOTES  ON  THE  POLITICAL  PICTURE 

1898:  August  -  Republican  State  Convention.  Chairman 
was  MeLaughlin.  Governor  nomination  was  be 
tween  Pardee  and  his  Good  Government  League 
Republicans  on  one  hand,  Gage  and  regular 
Republicans  on  the  other.  Election  of  Gage 
delegation  (engineered  by  Mr.  Rea)  was  con 
tested,  by  their  opposition,  but  they  were 
seated.  Gage  won.  Daniel  Burns  managed 
Gage's  fight,  a  lieut  to  William  F.  Herrin 
(p.  346,  Hichborn).   Support  of  Sprekels' 
Call  and  deYoung's  Chronicle. 

Did  Gage  win  over  Democrat  Maguire  (148,354  to 
129,261)  because  of  the  Catholic  and  APA  issue, 
Father  Peter  C.  Yorke's  speech  on  October  31st 
swinging  a  reversal  of  al  predictions?  Hich 
born  seemed  to  think  so.  Democrats  and  Re 
publicans  had  been  about  evenly  divided  up 
until  then.  The  Populists  were  expected  to 
vote  for  McGuire,  (James  G.  McGuire).  P. 355: 
Had  McGuire  received  the  vote  estimated  for 
him  up  to  the  time  of  Father  Yorke's  blast, 
a  Democrat  majority  in  the  1899  Legislature 
would  have  been  probable  almost  to  the  point 
of  certainty. 

1899:  Franklin  Hichborn  papers,  p.  390  -  Senate 

Bill  382  in  1899,  introduced  by  Senator  Harry 
V.  Moorehouse  of  Santa  Clara  County,  Jim  Rea 
(political  boss  of  Santa  Clara  County)  made 
killing  a  newspaper  editor  justifiable  homi 
cide  if  he  didn't  print  "the  Truth; w  press 
had  been  unusually  critical  of  the  governor* 
The  legislature  was  spending  the  entire  session 
in  a  deadlock  over  naming  a  Senator  and  had 
failed  completely,  and  the  obvious  by  incom 
petent  control  by  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Collis 
P.  Huntington  of  Southern  Pacific  ordered  the 
bill  prepared,  and  then  gave  it  to  Moorhouse 
to  put  through.  It  lacked  only  one  vote  getting 
out  of  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  with  the 
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1899:   (cont.)  recommendation  that  it  be  enacted  into 
law.  Measure  finally  sent  out  without  recom 
mendation  and  never  got  to  the  governor's  desk  - 
Governor  Henry  T.  Gage  surely  would  have  signed 
it  gleefully,  "because  he  was  feuding  bitterly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  Chronicle  (both 
of  whose  editors  had  been  denied  chance  to  run 
for  the  Senate  by  the  Gage  machine,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  had  exposed  Gage  as  a  railroad  puppet) » 

There  are  104  ballots  on  record  in  the  United 
States  Senator  election,  with  Burns  and  Grant 
leading  most  of  the  way.  Why  did  everyone  re 
fuse  to  change  his  vote?  In  the  January,  1900, 
special  session  dark  horse  Thomas  S.  Bard  of 
Ventura  got  it. 

Legislature  passed  amendment  giving  the  legis 
lature  the  p^Tver  to  regulate  the  election  of 
delegates  to  party  conventions  and  to  provide 
for  direct  nomination  of  candidates  without 
conventions...  ratified  by  governor  in  1900, 

Howard  K.  Wright,  Republican,  put  in  by  Southern 
Pacific.   Speaker  of  House  in  1898,  from  Alameda. 
He  agreed  to  vote  for  both  Burns  and  Grant  for 
United  States  Senator  in  1898  in  return  for  their 
support  to  make  him  Speaker.  When  this  was  re 
vealed,  he  resigned  as  speaker,  was  investigated 
by  an  Assembly  Committee,  and  then  admitted  to 
receiving  $900  for  his  Assembly  campaign  from 
Grant's  manager,  plus  $750  loan. 

Flint  seconded  Dr.  Chester  Rowell's  nomination 
of  Bard  for  Senator  in  the  1899  deadlock.  The 
two  houses  balloted  separately  at  first  on  Janu 
ary  10,  1899,  then  there  was  Joint  Assembly  on 
January  11. 

In  1898  Ulysses  Grant  II  from  San  Diego  began 
to  campaign  for  Senator.  The  Chronicle  and  the 
Call  both  charged  that  Governor-elect  Gage  was 
in  the  Herrin-Burns  (candidate  for  Senator)  camp0 

Spreckels  (of  San  Francisco  Call)  and  Mike  de- 
Young  (of  Chronicle)  each  wanted  to  succeed 
Senator  White,  (both  Republicans). 
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1900:   In  February  sub-caucus  for  Bard  elected  Mm 
over  Burns,  who  withdrew  gracefully  when  he 
found  out  that  Herrin  was  not  backing  him 
anymore.  Why  wouldn't  Herrin  sustain  his 
support? 

Direct  primary  law  (amendment)  ratified 0 

Extra  session  in  February.  Caucus  called  (no 
caucus  during  regular  1899  session)  for  Re 
publicans.  A  sub-caucus  held  for  anti-Burns 
Republicans  selected  Bard,  (p.  427,  Hiehborn). 

Thomas  R.  Bard,  (Ventura),  in  1899  session  - 
lone  supporters  Senator  Chester  Rowell,  (Fresno), 
and  Senator  Thomas  Flint  (San  Benito  and  Monterey 
Counties). 

Associated  Press  reporter  Hiehborn  tells  (p.  427) 
of  Republican  caucus  agreed  to  and  held  -  then 
anti-Burns  Republicans  caucussing  and  agreeing 
on  Bard  (41  votes)  -  Burns  perhaps  diserted 
by  Herrin  and  Southern  Pacific  at  this  junction  - 
Burns  bitterly  anti-regular  Republican,  thence 
forth  whenever  he  could  afford  to  be  -  (see 

1901  speaker  contest). 

Chronicle  and  Call  were  ant i -Burns  and  Gage. 

1901:  Oakland  city  elections  -  Jack  London  was  the 

Socialist  nominee  for  mayor  -  also  1905.  A.  H. 
Breed  became  auditor  in  1905  election. 

Legislative  session  -  Speaker  Alden  Anderson 
not  continued  in  speakership,  (Hiehborn  says 
he  was  too  independent).  Common  move  (headed 
by  Spreckels  and  his  Call)  to  make  him  Speaker 
representing  anti-Burns,  Gage  forces  defeated. 
Honorable  Cornelius  W.  Pendleton  was  Speaker. 

1902:  George  ^atton  was  Per kin's  campaign  manager, 

sometimes  newspaper  correspondent  who  occaisionally 
was  a  political  legman.  In  general  election  of 

1902  ^atton  tried  to  trade  support  with  Republican 
candidates  for  legislature's  re-election  of  Per 
kins  in  caucus  before  convening. 
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1902:   (oont.)  -  from  Stamfor  thesis:  In  new  pri 
mary  elections  in  1902  there  were  three  main 
machines:  United  Republicans  under  John  C. 
Lynch  in  alliance  with  Dan  Burns  and  Phil 
Crimmins  (Southern  Pacific);  Republican 
Mutual  Alliance  of  Martin  Kelley  -  to  bargain 
separately  and  Herrin;   and  Republican  Pri 
mary  League  formed  by  Ruef  and  Schmitz,  Michel 
H.  deYoung  and  John  D.  Spreckels  -  anti-Gage. 
Which  of  these  was  prominent  in  Knowland's 
campaign  for  state  senator? 

Franklin  K.  Lane  -  City  Attorney  under  Phelan 
in  San  Francisco.  He  was  almost-successful 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1902» 
He  became  head  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Cali 
fornia.  Lost  San  Francisco  mayoralty  election 
in  1903.  Appointed  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1905  by  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

1903:  Thomas  Flint,  Jr.,  San  Benito,  w$s  big  time 

rancher,  son  of  prominent  California  pioneer. 
He  was  only  thirty  when  he  joined  the  state 
senate  in  1888,  was  president  pro  tern  1895- 
1903,  also  reform  leader.  Ran  for  governor 
in  1902  as  anti-Gage,  led  anti-Gage  candidates 
in  primary;  backed  by  Rowell,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Senator  Thomas  A.  Bard.   (From  Stamford 
thesis:  Pardee) 

Gavin  McNab,  political  boss  of  San  Francisco 
and  no.  1  Lane  supporter  was  a  Democrat. 

1905:   State  senate  blackmail  case  (January  30-  Febru 
ary  2?)  building  and  loan  association  in  San 
Francisco  under  fire  for  malpractices?  William 
Corbin,  general  manager  of  Continental  Building 
and  Loan,  came  to  testify  and  accused  four 
senators  of  taking  bribes:  Emm on s,  French,  Bunk 
ers,  and  Wright.  Four  were  expelled  from  the 
Senate  after  a  special  hearing;   three  were  later 
convicted  and  sent  to  prison. 
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1906:   April  18,  1906  -  earthquake.  Mayor  Mott  of 
Oakland  -  Par dee,  governor.   Schmutz  in  San 
Francisco.  Governor's  headquarters  set  up 
in  Oakland  courthouse. 

Stamford  says  California  delegation  in  Congress 
pressed  for  unpaid  claims  on  federal  government 
for  the  state:   $1,000,000  due  from  it  5  per 
cent  share  of  public  land  sales,  $4,000,000  from 
Civil  War  and  $6,000,000  from  the  Indian  wars. 
Approved  May  1906. 

Also  Eastern  bankers  wanted  to  secure  Congressional 
guarantee  of  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000,000  for 
San  Francisco  reconstruction.  Instead  Congress 
passed  Pardee  and  Schmutz  plan  for  $10,000,000 
loan  to  the  National  Red  Cross  for  relief  and 
$12,000,000  to  San  Francisco  by  purchasing  un 
sold  city  bonds  for  its  reconstruction. 

Ask  Knowland  about  Santa  Cruz  Republican  Con 
vention  of  1906  -  Walter  Parker,  George  Hatton 
head  of  drive  to  nominate  Gillett  over  Pardee.. 
(What  was  the  price  of  Reuf 's  support?)   (Later 
Reuf  said  it  was  $14,000.) 

Railroads  nominated  Gillett,  wrote  pro-union 
platform,  favored  passage  of  direct  primary 
law  -  eight  hour  day  on  government  work. 

Post-convention  dinner  given  by  Frank  McLauglin, 
ex-chairman  of  Republican  State  Central  Committee: 
Gillett,  Walter,  Parker,  Abe  Reuf,  Justic  F. 
W.  Henshaw  of  the  State  Supreme  Gout,  George 
Hatton,  and  Knowland  and  others.  Call  published 
pictures. 

Perkins  wrote  to  deny  Southern  Pacific  influence 
at  the  convention. 

After  the  1906  earthquake  Alameda  County  popu 
lation  increased  by  67,000.  This  was  Knowland 's 
constituency. 
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1907:  What  did  Knowland  feel  about  the  following 

in  1907:  direct  primary,  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall,  regulation  of  utility  rates,  con 
servation  of  forests,  out-lawing  race  track 
gambling,  workman's  compensation  law,  woman 
suffrage,  minimum-wage  for  women.  (Lincoln- 
Republicanism.  ) 

1908:  Legislative  power  broadened  in  regulating  elec 
tion  of  delegates  to  nominating  conventions, 
still  included  1900  amendment  providing  for 
direct  primaries  where  wanted. 

1909:  Tarriff  and  the  Payne-Aldrieh  Bill  -  Republican 
party  had  pledged  tarriff  revision  in  1908. 
Payne  bill  in  the  House  -  in  general,  listed 
lower  rates  -  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
But  in  Senate's  Finance  Committee  with  the 
powerful  Senator  Aldrich  847  amendments  were 
added,  mostly  for  higher  rates.  LaPollette 
Republicans  accused  "betrayal  of  campaign 
pledge."  A  special  conference  committee  wrote 
the  final  bill  which  contained  a  few  reductions 
from  Aldrich 's  version.  Passed  and  signed 
August  5,  1909.  Taft-supporting  progressives 
were  bitterly  disappointed.  No  significant 
change  had  been  made. 

Knowland:  Did  the  "Purity  of  Elections  Act" 
of  1907  substantially  change  campaign  behavior? 
(in  1908  campaign?)  Provided  that  candidates 
and  campaign  committees  must  file  itemized 
statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures;  that 
political  funds  may  be  sent  only  for  specified 
purposes;  and  that  campaign  expenses  must  not 
exceed  limit  of  total  expenditures  set  by  the 
law. 

1910:  Elections  -  reform  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
took  over.  (Had  been  in  Democratic  party  earlier 
in  San  Francisco  election.)  (p.  60,  Henning  thesis) 
Bell,  Democrat,  and  H.  Johnson  were  in  governor's 
race. 

Do  you  think  Phelan  and  Hiram  Johnson  had  formed 
a  mutual  aid  pact  as  early  as  Johnson's  first 
gubernatorial  campaign?   (Phelan 's  trip  to 
Europe,  leaving  nomination  to  Bell,  might  in 
dicate  this  -  Johnson  could  defeat  Bell,  but 
not  Phelan.) 
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1910:   (cont.)  Regular  Republicans  charged  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  Republicans  with  "party  irregularity" 
(would  they  support  other  Republican  candidates 
in  election  -  Taft  for  instance)  and  "labor" 
lovers",  also  being  for  lower  tarriffs  (because 
of  LaPollett  insingents  in  midwest  were).  They 
replied  only  to  last  charge.   (Mowry,  p..  128;. 

Roosevelt  support  begged  by  H.  Johnson.  It 
went  to  Stanton  instead,  (p*  457)  -  from  George 
Creel,  "What  Aftout  Hiram  Johnson,"  Everybody's 
Magazine .  XXXI,  October  1914,  p.  449-4600 

1911s  Knowland  -  by  any  chance  did  he  travel  with 
Taft  on  his  tour  of  California  in  the  early 
fall  of  1911?  Taft  took  occasion  to  dash 
hopes  of  Progressives  that  he  was  one  of  their 
boys,  refusing  to  stay  at  Governor  Johnson's 
mansion  and  denouncing  all  insingents,  praising 
Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  surrounding  himself  with 
old  guards  like  Duncan  McKinley  whom  Kent  had 
defeated  in  1910  for  Congress. 

October  16,  1911,  was  the  state  election  in 
which  women's  suffrage  won.   (Oakland  and 
Alameda  County  failed  to  give  the  amendment 
a  majority.) 

1912:  William  Kent,  insurgent  progressive  Congressman 
from  the  2nd  District,  was  there  in  1912  and 
before,  when  buildup  for  Wilson  was  beginning. 
Hiram  Johnson  repurtedly  wanted  to  attend  a 
Los  Angeles  banquet  given  for  Governor  Wilson 
but  Ed  T»  Earl  advised  against  crossing  party 
lines  to  "give  him  such  a  sendoff." 

J.  M.  Crawford's  thesis,  Democratic  Party  of 
California,  arhows  Oakland's  population  growing 
from  66,690  to  150,174  from  1900  to  1910* 

Appears  to  be  a  boom  economy.  Factories,  so 
probably  there  were  alot  of  labor  votes.  Bank 
assets  steadily  increased,  to  1907  -  the  fi 
nancial  panic  year,  but  banks  show  quick  recovery, 
Perhaps  an  excellent  decade  for  growth  of  busi 
ness,  not  so  good  for  laborers. 
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1912:   (cont.)  Knowland  (Pardee  administration)  -  Which 
of  these  can  you  describe  and  comment  on  (Their 
modus  operandi,  political  leanings,  etc.):  J. 
Arthur  Slston,  (Berkeley  lawyer,  secretary  to 
Pardee);  S.  B.  Nye,  (Enquirer,  secretary  to 
Pardee);  Walter  S.  Melick, (Pasadena  News  editor, 
secretary  to  State  Board  of  Examiners  under  Par- 
dee);  Charles  H.  Spear.  (President  of  San  Francisco 
State  Harbor  Commission);  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  K. 
Poster,  (Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health). 

Congressman  James  Norris  Gillett,  Humboldt  County, 
was  railroads  candidate  for  Republican  governor, 
1906,  against  Pardee.  Gillett  anti-labor?  (black 
listed  by  American  Federation  of  Labor) 

Railroads  -  Central  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  of 
the  Big  Four  had  85$  of  all  railroads  in  California 
and  also  river  and  ocean  shipping  lines,  ferries, 
and  urban  transportation.  Lobbied  against  Nica- 
ragus  and  Panama  Canals. 

Phelan  and  Wilson  progressives  wanted  to  attract 
progressive  Republicans  like  Rudolph  Spreckels 
and  United  States  Senator  Works.  In  September 
1912  Spreckels  publicly  states  tha.t  he  would  not 
vote  for  Taft  and  could  not  vote  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  (account-Pasadena  Daily  News)  Who 
was  Knowland  for  at  this  juncture?   (Spreckels 
turned  to  Wilson  after  defeat  of  LaFollette  in 
Republican  convention.)  In  December  of  1913 
Spreckels  was  back  in  the  fold. 

October  3,  1912  -  California  Supreme  Court  dis 
qualified  Taft  electors  from  appearing  on  ballot. 
(First  time  electors  were  elected  by  primary  gen 
eral  election  vote.) 

What  was  Knowland  doing  when  Wilson  visited  Cali 
fornia  as  governor  of  New  Jersey,  May  1911?  In 
San  Francisco  the  conservatives  handled  his  ban 
quet;  William  H.  Crocker,  arch  Republican,  and 
Theodore  Bell,  head  of  California  Democrats*  In 
Los  Angeles  it  had  been  a  non-partisan,  progressive 
affair . 
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1912:   (cont.)  Was  Wilson  movement  (with  Phelan  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee)  as  weak  as 
it  seems  it  was  to  judge  from  the  difficulty 
of  getting  members  on  the  committee?  Champ 
Clark  won  the  Democratic  primary  2-1  over  Wil 
son  in  California. 

William  Kent  was  insurgent  progressive  Congress 
man  from  the  2nd  District,  in  1912  and  before, 
when  the  buildup  for  Wilson  was  beginning.  Hiram 
Johnson  reputedly  wanted  to  attend  a  Los  Angeles 
banquet  for  Governor  Wilson,  but  Edward  T.  Earl 
advised  him  against  crossing  party  lines  to  "give 
him  such  a  sendoff." 

1914s  In  the  1914  primary  Knowland  Progressives  (?) 
voted  for  Heney  in  primary  so  Heney  would  get 
the  Progressive  nomination  -  Knowland  had  told 
Chester  Rowell.   (Letter  from  Rowell  to  someone.) 

Campaign  -  Shame  of  California  picture  revived 
against  Knowland.  p.  627ff,  Hichborn. 

August  25th  primary,  Chester  H.  Rowell  was  de 
feated  by  Francis  Heney  for  Progressive  nomina 
tion.  Knowland  given  complimentary  vote  on  the 
Progressive  ticket  -  874votes.   (p.  518,  Merritt's 
History  of  Alameda  County. ) 

Joseph  Knowland  and  Samuel  Shortridge  bitter  rivals 
for  nomination  in  1913  primary.  Costello  says 
they  wore  themselves  out  financially  in  the  pri 
mary  race. 

Wilson  beat  out  Champ  Clark  in  1912,  when  Phelan 
threw  his  weight  to  Wilson  instead.   (Clark  was 
a  conservative  Democrat.)  Theodore  Bell  was  a 
Calif ornian  (had  run  for  governor  1906,  1910) 
who  backed  Clark.  This  paved  the  way  for  Phelan 
as  a  Wilson-type  Democrat  to  run  against  Knowland. 
(from  Costello  Interview,  p.  6.) 

Phelan 's  planks  in  1914:  repeal  of  free  tolls, 
and  low  tariffs.  Knowland 's  planks:  free  tolls, 
and  a  return  to  the  "safe  and  sane  methods  of  the 
GOP."  (Sunset,  October  1914,  p.  654.) 
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1914:   (cont.)  Campaign  of  Phelanfe  in  Democratic  pri 
mary  was  acquisition  of  Baja,  California  -  it 
never  took  shape.  Big  issue  was  Keep  California 
White;  exclusion  of  the  Japanese.   (Phelan  brought 
up  the  matter  in  the  Senate  in  1920.)  (Costello 
Interview.) 

Charges  in  1914  that  Johnson  and  Phelan  had  an 
unwritten  agreement  that  the  supporters  of  each 
would  support  the  other  -  rather  than  Kirk  and 
Heney?  (Johnson  was  probably  not  fond  of  Heney 
as  a  running  mate  on  Progressive  ticket.)  John 
John  B.  Kirk,  Democrat  for  governor,  was  publisher 
of  a  paper  in  Northern  California  -  Phelan  felt 
no  love  for  him. 

Election  of  1914:   (Hichborn  papers)  Phelan  - 
279,896  votes;  Heney  -  255,232  votes;  Knowland  - 
254,159  votes. 

A  "reactionary"  Secretary  of  State  was  elected, 
Frank  C.  Jordan.  The  new  governor  was  Johnson. 
Jordan  had  both  Democratic  and  Republican  nomina 
tions;  old-line  politician  from  Southern  Pacific 
days  -  investigated  for  alleged  irregularities 
by  Progressive  Board  of  Control  and  (later  at  his 
request)  the  legislature  over  auto  registrations. 
Remained  Secretary  of  State  until  1940.  A  very 
kind  man  -  held  belief  of  service  to  people,  on 
which  his  popularity  hinged. 
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RANDOM  NOTES  ON  LETTERS  FROM  KNOWLAND  TO 
P.  S.  STRATTON  (COLIECTOR,  PORT  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO) 

-  Bancroft  library 


Letter  of  May  21,  1901  -  Knowland  writes  to  Stratton, 
mentions  his  support  of  Senator  Perkins  for  re-election. 

July  16,  1901  -  Knowland1 a  father  did  not  like  for  him 
to  lead  off  in  Perkins  fight,  but  he  will  anyway  be 
cause  it  "would  be  suicidal  to  my  political  future  to 
go  against  the  wishes  of  those  Republicans  of  Alameda, 
and  there  are  quite  a  number,  who  demand,  and  I  am  not 
making  use  of  too  strong  a  term,  that  I  enter  the  fight" 
(or  else  they  will  put  someone  else  into  the  fight.) 

In  1902,  Knowland  writes  on  stationary  from  "Gardiner 
Mill  Company  -  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers,  22  California 
Street1.1  Mills  were  at  Gardiner,  Oregon. 

Letter  February  26,  1908  -  "...there  are  certain  reasons 
for  not  writing,  which  the  Senator  understands,  and  he 
agrees  with  me  fully  as  to  the  course  of  procedure.   As 
far  as  Judge  Henshaw  is  concerned  I  know  he  is  heartily 
with  us." 

June  25,  1908  -  Last  nite  organized  a  Taft-Sherman  Club 
in  Alameda  -  tonite  to  Centerville  for  the  same  -  Also 
Pleasonton  and  Livermore  -  (apparently  his  District  in 
cluded  all  these).  Written  from  969  Broadway,  Oakland 
on  Congressional  stationary  for  "Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce." 

November  6,  1908  -  "I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  con 
gratulations.  It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  help  my 
friends,  which  I  believe  is  the  only  policy  to  pursue. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  expected  that  I  might  be  cut  more 
or  less  because  I  had  taken  such  a  stand  during  the  late 
primary,  altho  the  result  seems  to  show  that  suhh  was 
not  the  case." 

July  31,  1911  -  Washington.  Democrats  and  insurgents 
combining  to  pass  bills  lowering  tariff  up  to  Taft. 
Expects  Taft  to  be  ready  to  veto  until  December  when 
Tariff  Board  reports,  then  he  will  recommend  a  reduction, 
his,  not  the  Democrats. 
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August  9,  1911  -  Things  terribly  mixed  here  (again)  - 
but  sees  "first  ray  of  hope"  for  a  Republican  President 
in  1912;  Taft's  negotiations  of  arbitration  treaties  with 
England  and  France. 

December  11,  1911  -  Washington.   "There  is  a  good  deal 
of  Roosevelt  talk.   I  have  George  Knight's  proxy  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.11 
George  Knight  was  the  national  committeeman  from  Cali 
fornia  and  an  attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail 
roads;  violently  anti-Hiram  Johnson. 

May  24,  1912  -  Washington.   "I  think  the  fight  which  I 
won  in  the  House  for  free  tolls  and  to  prevent  railroad 
control  of  the  canal  will  be  a  good  campaign  issue  upon 
which  to  go  before  the  people." 

July  22,  1912  -  Congress.   "Stetson  has  announced  himself 
a  candidate  (possibly  for  Congress?).  Mike  Kelly,  how 
ever,  is  standing  by  me.  He  is  the  strongest  power  in 
Alameda  County." 

July  20,  1911  -  Washington.  Mentions  John  F.  Conners 
of  the  Tribune,  (had  written  requesting  patronage  for 
father  of  Supervisor  Mullins). 

July  31,  1911  -  Washington.   "Had  quite  a  talk  with  Hllles 
the  other  day  about  the  situation  in  California.  He 
thinks  it  well  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  State 
to  let  things  rest  for  awhile.   When  I  see  you  I  will 
go  into  details  in  the  matter."  Also:   "Conners  will 
unquestionably  have  control  of  the  Tribune  for  some  time, 
particularly  during  the  next  campaign. " 

July  24,  1908  -  969  Broadway,  Oakland.   "Regarding  appoint 
ment  of  some  kind  for  a  Strowbridge  -  will  take  up  the 
matter  with  Donahue  immediately;  Harris  is  out  of  town. 
Donahue  is  thoroughly  in  touch  and  situation."  Amusing 
predicament  of  Lincoln-Roosevelt  people.  Raised  a  howl 
against  Knowland  about  gerrymander  of  district,  contested 
it  before  Board  of  Supervisors.  Knowland1 s  upheld,  and 
the  District  Attorney  decided  "we  had  not  cut  up  the  dis 
trict  sufficiently,"  so  his  advice  was  followed  and  they 
took  "another  slice  of  Berkeley  and  part  of  the  51st.... 
It  shows  what  ignorance  of  political  conditions  will  some 
times  bring  about." 
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NATIVE  SONS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


Knowland  was  active  in  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West  in  1902. 

Organization  published  the  "Grizzly  Bear." 

Sponsored  graduate  fellowships  for  study  of  history. 
Stopped  them  at  the  time  of  the  loyalty  oath  conflict. 
John  Caughey  -  Charles  Chapman. 

Botton  -  University  of  California  Press  series  "Cali 
fornia  Chronicle." 

Hiram  Johnson  was  a  Native  Son  of  the  Golden  West. 
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STATE  PARK  COMMISSION  NOTES  FROM 
TRIBUNE  FILES  -  1950  to  January  1955 


July  1951 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Burns,  President,  appointed  to  board 

on  resignation  of  George  Waldner. 

June  15,  1952 

Purchase  of  Asilomar  considered  at  f 500, 000. 

March  1953 

Purchase  approved  for  #350,000  (from  YMCA) . 

December  1952 

State  Park  Commission  approves  |60,000,000  five- 
year-program  depending  on  return  to  state  of  tide- 
lands. 

March  1953 

$400,000  for  Carrillo  Beach  State  Park  in  Los  Angeles 

two  mile  beach,  plus  150  acres. 

Highway  Commission  told  by  Park  Commission  that  it 
should  meet  with  them  to  discuss  proposed  alternate 
route  along  the  Redwood  Highway  between  Scotia  and 
Garberville. 

February  1953 

Guilford  H.  Whitney,  President  of  San  Diego  First 
National  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  and  President  of 
Whitney  Real  Estate  Company,  named  to  Park  Commission. 

August  1953 

Story  on  boundary  dispute  between  state  and  city  of 
Monterey  over  rights  of  access  from  city  parking  area 
goes  to  Attorney  General  Walter  Roundtree. 

November  1953 

Power  of  attorney  general  to  protect  encrochments  on 

state  park  lands  defined. 

1953 

Emerald  Bay  Park  on  Lake  Tahoe  created. 
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October  1953 

Angel  Island  accepted  by  Commission.   Commission 

hopes  that  San  Francisco  will  reconsider  its  opposition 

to  operating  the  island. 

November  20,  1953 

Hearst  Castle  unanimously  voted  by  commission  to 

accept  if  offered. 

April  17,  1954 

South  Calaveras  Grove  finally  assured  of  purchase  after 
twenty  years  at  $2,800,000.  fl, 000, 000  from  J.  D. 
Rock erf eller  Jr.  via  S.  R.  L.   $65,000  in  other  funds 
from  the  league:  $Z2,661  from  Calaveras  Grove  Associa 
tion.   State  -  $1, 137, 661;  and  lands  from  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

May  1954 

Danger  of  water  project  to  flodd  Coloma,  Marshall 

gold  site.  (Governor  Knight) 

July  1954 

Commission  favors  matching  principle  as  outlined  by 

Joint  Public  Lands  Committee  of  legislature*  exceptions 

of  matching  would  be  special  cases  where  projects  approved 

by  State  Park  Commission  have  failed  due  to  lack  of 

funds, 

November  20,  1953 

Widening  of  highway  at  Pioneer  Grove  -  nine  trees 
agreed  to  be  cut.  No  more,  highway  commission  warned... 
Thirteen  mile  bypass  wanted.  Assembly  man  Frank  B. 
Belotti  (Republican,  Eureka)  favored  elimination  of 
"killer  trees." 

Knowland,  Kasch,  and  Burns  ask  to  buy  road  from  High 
way  Commission  which  will  use  funds  towards  a  new 
route.   This  meets  their  general  approval. 

January  1955 

Recent  release  of  tidelands  funds  -  plue  approval  by 
legislature  and  government  -  calls  for  spending  of 
#64,088,915  by  June  30,  I960  in  new  five-year  plan. 
Oil  royalties  $33,221,740  of  that  in  past  funds  from 
eight  years  of  non-use.   $35,000,000  over  five  years, 
1955-1960.   $4,401,250  from  park  operations. 
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State  Park  Commission  Notes  (cent.) 

Joseph  Knowland  and  William  R.  Hearst  worked  together 
on  Sonoma  Mission,  Coloma  Gold  Discovery,  and  Monterey 
Custom  House. 

Knowland  opposed  to  acquisition  of  Hearst  Castle. 
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OTHER  PARK  COMMISSION  NOTES 


Committee  formed  of  all  departments  and  agencies 
interested  in  recreation  to  meet  regularly  to  see 
what  recreation  picture  in  the  state  is.   Bill 
prepared  by  Senate  Interim  Committee.  Meetings 
to  be  called  by  Director  of  National  Resources. 
-  p.  59,  1957  report 

Louis  G.  Button,  Chairman  of  Senate  Interim  Committee 
on  Recreation,  Beaches  and  Parks,  1954.   In  addition 
A.  A.  Erhart,  A.  H.  Breed  Jr.,  Nelson  S.  Dilworth,  and 
James  J.  McBride. 

May  14,  1949  -  Warren  vetoes  bill  to  prohibit  State 
Park  Commission  from  operating  any  establishment  or 
facility  for  sale  of  merchandise  or  service  to  public. 

Resolution  at  1957  Session:   (p.  60) 

1.  Better  definition  of  relationships  between  depart 
ments,  divisions,  and  state  park  system. 

2.  Stronger  administration  organization  and  procedures. 

3.  Organize:  headquarters,  public  relations  activity, 
more  deputy  chiefs,  laison  and  district. 

4.  More  district  responsibility  on  budget  administration, 

5.  Enlarged  Park  Commission  to  include  natural  resource 
and  recreation  people. 

6.  Commission  limited  to  advising. 

Senate  Interim  Committe  suggest: 

1.  Better  training  and  administration  manuels  and 
operations  more  uniform  in  parks. 

2.  More  decentralization. 

3.  Drury  and  his  chief,  DeWitt  Nelson,  requested  to 
make  a  report  in  1959  recommending  re:  general 
operations. 

Members  of  Commission  for  report:  Charles  Kasch, 
Robert  E.  Burns,  Guilford  H.  Whitney,  and  Leo  Carrillo. 
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Commission  Notes  (cont.) 

After  Merriam's  election,  he  arbitrarily  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  Park  Commission,  according 
to  Colby  -  removed  the  Chief  and  the  secretary  -  Colby 
finally  resigned  under  Merriam. 

Under  Olson,  officer  to  select  park  lands  was  very 
corrupt  (also  under  Merriam)  -  sold  to  Commission 
lands  that  he  had  bought  knowing  that  they  would 
be  purchased  by  Commission. 

William  Keck,  rich  oilman  (and  his  side  kick  John 
Smith)  -  in  1942  gave  $7500  to  Warren  campaign  for 
privilege  of  naming  the  State  Director  of  Natural 
Resources.   This  was  the  charge  made  by  anti-Warren 
forces  March  5,  1952,  who  had  Representative  Thomas 
H.  Werdel,  Bakersfield,  as  nominal  candidate.  Led 
by  John  Francis  Neylan. 

Bill  Knowland  led  Warren  forces  as  head  delegate. 

Stone  says  that  Earl  Warren  "established  uniform 
rules  of  procedure  for  all  state  boards  and  commissions 
which  previously  had  had  the  right  to  summon  offenders,  and 
act  as  investigator,  judge,  and  Jury..."  He  "installed 
impartial  referees  to  preside  over  hearings,  thus  in- 
during  fair  treatment  to  both  the  accused  and  the  board. 
This  reform  had  long  been  advocated  by  the  American  Bar 
Association..."  How  did  the  Park  Commission  adjudicate 
property  complaints? 
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Alameda  County  history,  1-6,10-12 
Alameda  Daily  Argus,  6,36 
Alameda  Ensenal.  6,36 

California  Historical  Society,  7-10 

California  State  Park  Commission:   Olmsted  Survey,  24, 
25;  and  California  governors,  25;  interests,  26; 
Knowland1 s  dedication  to,  26-28;  Jack  London  Square, 
28,29;  responsibilities  of  commissioners,  29;  hear 
ings,  30;  concessions,  31;  policy  decisions,  31; 
legislation,  31,32;  Knowland  State  Arboretum  and 
Park,  32-35 

Earl,  Guy  C.,  48 
Flint,  Thomas,  Jr.,  46 

Gage,  Henry,  46,50,51 
Gardiner  Mill  Company,  7-10 
Gillett,  James  N.,  49,50 

Hearst  newspapers,  19,20 
Hearst,  Randolph,  20 
Hearst,  William  Randolph,  19,20 
Heney,  Francis  J.,  56 
Henshaw,  Frederick,  51 

Johnson,  Grove  Laurence,  54 
Johnson,  Hiram,  54 

Knowland,  J.R.:  boyhood,  1-6;  working  for  father,  7-10; 

historical  work,  13-35;  political  activities,  36-57 
Knowland,  Mrs.  J.R. ,  22 
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Lincoln-Roosevelt  Republican  League,  53,54,57 

Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  22 

Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West:  Marshall  gold  discovery, 
14-16;  Monterey  Custom  House,  17,18;  landmarks  commit 
tee,  18-20;  Hearst  plaque  at  Sonoma  Mission,  20;  and 
California  Historical  Society,  21,22;  and  Native  Daugh 
ters  of  the  Golden  West,  22;  and  politics,  22,23;  his 
torical  program,  23 

Oakland  Enquirer.  6,37 
Oakland  Tribune.  20,23,36,37 
Oriental  labor,  55,56 

Panama  Canal,  51-53,  railroad  opposition,  52,53 

Pardee,  George,  45-51 

Perkins,  George  C.,  46 

Phelan,  James  D. ,  56 

Powers,  Mrs.  Laura  Bride,  17 

Progressive  Party,  47,54 

Republican  Party,  53-57 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  55,57 

San  Francisco  Examiner.  44 

San  Francisco  Midwinter  Exposition,  1894,  11 

Shipping,  coastal,  ports,  8,9 

Snook,  Charles,  47,48 

Southern  Pacific  railroad,  45,48,49 

Thaler,  Miss  Sally,  22 
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